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ABSTRACT 

The detailed study deals with the two basic types of 
computer-assisted placement mechanisms now operating as components of 
the United State Employment Service (USTES) • Job banks receive job 
orders, organize, edit, and display; job-matching systems perform 
similar functions but in addition attempt to screen and match jobs 
and job applicants. The first section of the document focuses on a 
comparison of the characteristics, strengths and weaknesses, and 
current status of the two concepts. Activity and cost data for 
several job banks and job-matching systems are surveyed, with 
supporting data, with reference to placement speed, speed of 
placement by occupational groups, wage distribution of employment 
service placements, job bank and the unemployment rate, and cost 
analysis and cost co^'parisons . A detailed discussion of critical 
issues pertaining to computer-assisted placement as a component 
within the USTES is followed by a survey of the current state of the 
art, relating to technology, funding, the absence of an adequate 
descriptor system, psychological reactions to computerization, and 
problems relating to programina. The document concludes with a 
discussion of five recommendations. (SA) 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCYION 

Tht^ United States EmpioyrTient^ Stvvico (USTES) hj^ bxw 
secKchinc] for some method of providincj comprehensive service to 
the American pubhc since its creation by the Wagner Peyser Act of 
1933 Traditionally, it operated as a labor exchange mechan-sm 
with primary service provided to employers and periphf^ji service 
qiven to applicants In loose labor markets, its task was very diffi 
cult, in tight labof markets it was relatively easy. In other words, 
when jobs were plentiful, but applicants were scarcf\ it was diffi 
cult to [)rcv!de suitable workers Similarly, wh. n jobs were rela 
lively scurce and workers were pientifiil, the USTES could supply 
an jdecjuate number of \A/orkers to employers What was app<}r 
ently ne^decj was a reorientation of the USTES away from 
(nnployers and toward coplicants This shift began in th(^ early 
1960's when the USTES absorbed the rt'sp(jnsi[)i!itv of admifiis 
teri.K] several majcr manpower programs The emphasis continu. d 
changing throughout the 1960's until there was virtually an 
employer revolt in 19C9 and 1970 What [)ecame most objec 
tionable to employers was not tlic shift from emf)loyer to 
applicant emiphasis, but the shift to "fjisadvarUaqed" uf HRO 
(Human Resource Development) af)pltcants 

A major lesson has been learned Thr^e are' two sides to thf^ 
Idbor markK, each with its unique needs ancj desires The USTES, 
or am, otfier (employment agency for that matter,^ must serve both 
sides if It IS to be succe?ssfui In addition,^ it must be tlie type of 
service tiiat appeals to the full spectrum of clients on both sides If 
only low skilled, relatively unciesirable job openings are ^-ven to 
the USTES, tfie applicants looking for higfier level !0t)S will be 
ol'Hnateci Sim.ilarly,, if the USTES will only refer (jr ,ive strong 
prefi^rf-nct^ to HRD r^ff^rraK, many f-rriployc^rs will ar<jvitat^' awvr/ 
from this service 

This lesson,, which should have been oi)vious,^ was It'airifd in a 
painful arid probablv detrimental way by thf^ US FES Efforts, arf 
t)f'ing made to restore tfie employer anci applicant chents that w<*rt' 
Icct in the middle and late 1960's It will be an uphii! strugqle^ 
because of the rapid influx of pre'ate competitors .mcj hecausf of 
the skepticism many clients hold toward this pu[)lic ac^^nc / Many 
now fee! thjt their fears werf^ borne out by the at MvitH'S m r^rfMit 
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years and it will require a considerable conditioning period to 
regain their confidence. Some improvement in the statistics will 
arise bccbuse of the current legislation requiring federal con 
tractors to list job openings with the USTES. However,^ this will be 
short lived and it is not the type of "cooperation" the USTES 
needs for achievement of their long run goals. They must begin the 
process of developing confidence in both client groups by 
providing high quality and rapid service. 

For the last half decade a device has been under development 
that car potentially assist in providing the required type of service 
This Si"dy will examine this device in historical perspective, 
current status, and future implications. It is a highly complex and 
expensive system. There are high hopes that it wiH develop in such 
a manner as to change the image of the USTES and allow it to 
become a significant contributor to labor market adjustment and 
thus jIIow the extra cost of tha system to be justified. Preliminarv 
indications are that changes have occurred and will continue to 
occur,, but whether or not ii will become an effective mechanism is 
strongly debated The general term for these systems is 
"computer assisted placement mechanisms" and they are dichoto- 
mized into two basic categories- job banks and computerized 
job-matchinq systems Each system is unique m terms of opera 
tion, but both have a common objective provide ail clients with 
comprehensive, rapid, and unbiased service Each has many addi- 
tional goals and objectives as weM,, but these will be left for later 
discussion 

The material is organized m the following manner. Chapter II 
outlines th(? two .tajor concepts with a brief overview of each 
system A preliminary examination of the current status of the 
two concepts follows th's discussion. Chapter II! analyzes the 
hasiQ conceptual strengths and weaknesses of the systems. Follow- 
ing this analysis is operatiofial data and cost comparisons pertain 
in(j to the-systPfTis 

Cfia|)ter (V f)resents a numb^T of critical issues concernmq 
cumf)ut< r dssistt.'d placenirnt A similar tiiscussion outlines some of 
tl)e more general is'^-ues involving the Emfiioyment Service as an 
uf)f'rjtmg entity Based un this discussion, the direction or actual 
and needed change is outlined Chapter V provides an overview of 
the current sXaVt of the dct foliowerj by a summary statement and 
d series of rf^commenddtions 



It f^uqht noTed jt this pnmt that the concept and systems 
under conMieration are viry complex, Tiiey are automated 
systems tnat f)roduce a vast ai ray of data afiplicable to their opera 
tio[i i Raw data may he obtained by contactinq thf^ Human 
Resources Institute, University of Utah or tlieaiahor.^ 




Chapter II 



COMPUTER-ASSISTED PLACE(V...siT- 
TWO MAJOR CONCEPTS 

!n 1961, the Bureau of Employmef Security (BES) estab- 
lished two pioneering systenns that were to utih^e cor^iputers in 
the operation of day-to-day local office operations The systems 
were called Labor Inventory Connnnunication<; Systents (LINGS) 
and one was established on each coast They weie appropriately 
called LINCS-East and LINCS-West Unfortunately, ifiterest, 
money, and expertise were inadequate to sustain these systems 
LINCS-East (connecting New York City, Baltimore,^ and 
Washington, D.C ) floundered immediately and never successfully 
provided any service to the participating cities. LINCS~W?st 
(connecting Utah, California, Texas, and Arizona) managed to 
make some headway in the sense of remaining viable These 
systems were little more than interstate clearance mechanisms and 
they proved more expensive and time consuming than the original 
manual system Therefore, Utah, Texas and Ari/ona withdrew 
from the LINCS-West experiment after two years However, 
California refused to let LiNCS-West dissolve They established 
an 'nternal clearance network and thereby maintained and devej 
oped a cadre of computer experts Thes(^ individuals became tlie 
nucleus upon which the "new"' LINCS was built in the late 1960's 

The frustrations of the two LINCS projects resulted in a 
tempciary lapse in devt'opment ')f a computerized placement 
system. The BES initiated a nurr-.oer of task forces to study what 
haO happened and to give new direction to developmental activity. 
The Sloan School of Management at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology hosted a national conference- on computer assisted 
placement systems in both the public and private sectors. Thi? 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies (ICESA) 
convened several ad hoc committees to study the problem and set 
forth recommendations. As a consequence of activities of this 
type, the BES decided to approach the problem with renewed 
effort Most individuals involved f^lt that computer assisted place 
ment could become feasible both technologically and Of)era 
tionally. A significant number of experiments in the private sector 
had shown modest success and national administrators began the 
arduous task of setting up a f)ubhc b, /.em. 
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A\t tfie' outsrt It .vjs rpcoqm/fd thut tho comf^lexity of the 
tjsk would or couici oviTwhpIni \ho capabintv of jny one stdtr.. 
Tht^efore, \{ u'ds orcicltxi thjt the computeri/dtion effort would 
t)e^ (iivKitxi u() cHkI qiven to severjl states Also, the BE3 wanted as 
niuch stJte involvemc»nt cis possil)le becduse of the tacit recogni 
tion thjt the federj) jdmiriistration did not [Possess the expertise 
to do the whole ]ob Tht^ tjsk wjs (iivi(jec< into tfiree components 
1) jn automated cost jccoufUinq systeni, 2) the ]ob matching 
eomfiopfMit. and 3) the Local Ofncf* On hne Payments System 
(LOOPS) for Unefnploynvnn ! nsurjfice and a miqrant labor clear- 
ann" svsteni 

\n thcit tl e rt'sultinc} systefp^ w^re to fuiVf* natior)al appliea 
hihty, it was ielt that states of all si/rs should be represented 
Flofida, a inul- ni si/ec. tjte, was seipctful to develop the auto 
matf'd cost accountinq system Utah, a small state, was qiven the 
ass.qnnv*fit of dt'velof^inq th^ computf^n/eci jol) matching system. 
Michiqan. ti larq^*' state, was jssiqned the tjs^ of developing the' 
LOOPS jfid miqrdfit worker clearance systen.s Each of these' 
statt^s werf dt'signated "fnodel states" for f:>urpos<'s of the total 
rffort Thi» implicit assumption was thot tfiese states would bo the 
models u[ion winch otfier states couki pattern thtMr systefns Tlif^r 
was consideratjie optimism flowing throughout tlie- federal and 
state ddmtnistrjtions concerning the feasiljility of exporting ttv 
various systems to othfr states Dates were' Sft for exf )ortation., 
and fiPiicilmes fo'' ftoal completion anci fstifig of tin- systefus wfre 
rstablisheci 

Sinc^^' ttns study (jt\jls witri only the |o[j n,atrhifi(] com 
pufient, only cursory r-'vicnv of thf^- other two s^^gmerits is rieeded 
Floridd Wds undljle to devlop an operational cost accounting 
SyStf^ni l)ecdUS' of lack of mtf'rt st [jy tfie stat^* adniinistrcjiion 
Tfiis ^'ffort floundrr'^i and Floridtj was witlidrawn as a nKnjfH 
statf' Mic[iif|.in cjifj \)r)(j{'<j^ jn o[)('rciti(jn jl mi(]rjnt farrn kiljor 
ch'arancr. mfcfuinisfn Ho v^^v^t, tlie LOOPS failed to rec^cli an 
nffrctiv^^ OfH'rjt'OMji levf'l and suljsrcjuently staqndti'd Much was 
IfVjrnecj m [joth nxfif^ruTi^MUs anci of most imf^ortanc^ WdS the rfali 
/ation that uli supfjort of ff^dcrj! and state adfrnrjistrators is 
rf^erj^'d arui that' thf' tasi'S ar*' (^xtrrmely co'np)!»'K 

Tlie '^\oufM 'tdtp assKifimf-nts wer(» ^^^ade in early 196 7 In 
1968. Wisconsin t'-itrr^*d tfif fl{'Vf'lof)mf.»n . dr^na witfi a somewhdt 
new jpp'rjdc^h to tfi-* nidtchinq c fjnc<'f)t Concurr'-ntiy,^ Cahfornid 
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ilt»scnf)tor sYSt(Mii In 1969, Nt*w York tnitidted.a fourtli nidtcliinq 
conceDt Tht» (i(»v(»U)pni»'nt proqn's^rcj on {\ich syst^M^i with con 
tinupri f{»(j(^rdl pressun^ to f)ro(luCi' jn ()[)t'rjtionc.l systefii sLJitjbli'" 
for export Enthusidsni ran hiqh, but persistent developmentdl 
prohlet^is plnqued th(» lotdl effort Indecision dbout the dppro 
f>ridie^ (iescriptor system dnd sedrch strdtegv complicated the 
(iectsion mdking process Some liked Utdh's DOT system while 
others f. wo red a key word concept A finji selection was needed,^ 
hut too many unjnswerecj c]U(*stions '"emainrd for a final decision 

In ^968, tfie Baltimore Employment Service devised a seem 
mgly innocerv, and relatively simple de\/iLe for keeping track of \ob 
ordt^rs Undt»r heavy fuessure from local businessmen to reduce the 
fHjnibf?r of nublic^ agencies soliciting job orders, the Baltimore* 
Efn()loymt»nt Service develo[)t^d th(» jc>b bank This system was 
essentially an automated job order file in wh.ch all nevv job orciers 
werr ente«^'^d and filU^d or cancelled orders were^^liminated It was 
an o[)en cUid cofn[)!ete^ file for all porticipatfnq public agencies to 
use. It in^lucJed all job orciers subnntted to public agencies and it 
uas ufA to (late Evt^ryone had ec^ual access to tfie job bank book 
and It reduced the mass (juf)liCt,tion of effort m the ]ob order 
sohcittition process 

Thp job bank conct.'pt immediately caughi the eye of federal 
ancj Stat'' administrators It was found d[)pealing for several 
reasons 1) it was relatively 'nexpensive because of the possibility 
uf timesharing, batch processing, and o^'y limited computer 
usage, 2) it could bv installed relafVely (ju<ck!y (thr^M^ to tour 
fTionths), 3) It apparently caused minimal internal disruf)tion, and,^ 
4) mayor** and f)overrKjrs run»dt'd "something"' to show their 
constituents 

Prrliminary indications show^i that the juu bank could hav{ 
a significant impact on local of fice placen)ent activity The match 
ing systfnns were hard r)res5Pd to come up with similar rf^sults In 
addition,^ it was rfxogni7ed that th**^ matching concept was mor^' 
complicaTpd than initiallv assumed and that exportation was not 
f^MSible The^re'forp; the^ USTES begdr^. tht' rapid K^xpansion of job 
bant*s throughoiit the countr/ Thf»re was only one job bank in 
1968 Eight werf' started in 1969 Fifty were' instalU^a m '•970 and 
47 became oo^rattonai m 1971 Thre^ b«''came '"statewide" 
svstf'Tns,^ tvvo w^Te dfMgndtfMj "county"' svstfMi^s, ana VVashirigton 



ut)taineci a 'rufjl" In totjl V^r:*' .jr. 1 06 jut. hj'^*' s j'^tl 

foLJr job nidtrhi(iq sySt^'ms in upfr.Min'i ThiS is <jho;;t .^s ^\i:'> js 
tfie Mdri(K)Win AclintnistrtitK)!^ U f ? 'l^'ci j'aJ ' ■ Muri 

bu)n will Ijt^ v^'ry slow 

The Charactensttcs of Jon Matching and the Job Bjiik Concept 

Thrrt^' are riuiny uptM titu)rial <[ '(ff"''t'b tli* tv\o "pts 
l)Ut two pnniarv di f ftTf-ru ♦ 5 t'\ist First, tlv mjt'.hinq s>st«''V^ 
catrfn()ts to assign t harattfribtic 5 .jr <jnnt)*jt*'S t') [hf jf^plic jnT j'lrj 
jot) ofdin dMC! Iht'n obtaio as c losr a '^ujU fi" as possit)ir Thr \ob 
bank (joes ool attrrrv't to f^\ikt^ an initial sctn,'ninq St'torui. thr 
job t)dnk sirnfMy orqarii/v»S incori'm] jotj orders > hrninat^'s tiH^Hj, or 
canct'lird ordtTs, ami [vocjiict's a dociinu'nt i\ich ciav Atth tl>' 
iir»filU'(j orciLTS ciispldyed in ,i {u»'strih»*d forriidt Tbr»'t> f^>eth(jds i^i 
diS[)ldy tir<* currently tjst'd, ir. j jol:) l)dnK IjcjciI- , microfilrn, ^nj 
nacrofithe Tiie' r^iafcHiru) ssstcrns oroan.i;r jub ordrrs af>d apph 
cant records arvJ have the tapahiiit, of tr y '/fu- niorr ir^, 
r*"->f)onse" to a i|u^'ry 

Thes>* two attrit)iJtfS 'n,i!,r{iijt»'l / OMeM out tfif vast di**- r 
t» {fi the con)plexit\ of the t.vo tonc^'pts One skt pi^ rr{rKf's 
urcjdf^i/es, 'Hilts, amJ disp'dvs Th^' other prrfurriis sirniLir t'joc 
tions, ljut m acidition att^'Oifits to sc feen tfie r»'speLt!v» fil(>s dqair^St 
ofH^ anothr»r to ot)tain a prt hmiodry r^iatch Th' Idtt^T functiof) 
involv(»s tfie' dt scr. fitter Sy'St^rn jnd Sfart h strdt^H^v cornporKMits af^.d 
IS the asfiect of thr systems tndt f^s ton^*' ond»'r fieavy criticisni 
Jot) mdtchsng c|UicHv f^iovf*s l)e.cjrni tfi* rrldtiVf^v Sinipl^' tdsk of 
huildiTHj fiU'S dod into tfu^ realm of fih (^dfllpul^itlo:) As ♦ n ti of 
the' fvjijr nuitchiru] syst^^nis arui thr jot) hanl- network is described 
lo m )rr operdtioodl d''tdil tfir eih* r^'ra ( oni{ii.-xit , of the euitt 
t'"^ svstrnis Alii l)rLf>rnr^ jpf^ar^'nt 

B"fort' li^MjioritrH] trir I'ldtvii. Jrs( nptiOMs of \\],^ svsPmt s it 
s»rh's m^poaaf)! t(3 point out i oun.h.'r of additiondl concrptLidl 
dn(< op»'rtJtiC)fUil (idfrrrri^rs t.vrr-M tie- two ( one qjts U rTUJSt br 
r. Mif'frUjrr'jfj, fjf C(jijrSH, tficit th^' four nidttf^tfUj systems df^" out 
(drfitica! cono'ptudll / f-' o[)rrdtiond!{ / fiowry^r, tfvir s'miljritH'S 
fdT (jul wrtcifi thnr ( 1 ! f f t r* f iM'S, ( i,irt u o '.j'' I wh-- r , ( omfiarrd ^f) tfif 
jot) [j(jf4 SyStrfT) 

ThrJ irst dd ffTf'Of ( oo( f'r'is rhf n,t.-{\ < )( j of df i »'ss utih/rj I) v 
\\v ( tjrTijiijt^'r c'sststrd SySt'n, 1;^ oth^r .%orfjs, fio^-v ( <im Systr-f!> 
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users gam accoss to or utili/e information in the data bank^ There 
are two methods, i e , on line access and off-line access. The 
former permits the interna! users to submit queries to the data 
bank on an instant input-mstant output basis. They are able to 
gam access to the respective files on a real-time basis by utilizing a 
remote terminal located in the local office.. Off-line access,, fre 
quently called "batch processing/' bS simply a method of 
computer usage that utilizes standard programs to process large 
amounts of data that has been accumulated or "batched" during 
the working day. At a specified time, all of this data is processed 
and the required output is obtained. The internal users do not 
have direct access to this information except at specified time 
intervals (after each batch run). 

The significance of file access may not be readily apparent A 
more m depth explanation of how it is used will make the differ- 
ence clear. The job banks and one matchmg system (LINGS) rely 
upon the batch processing method of file access. Job banks gener 
^ly use one access each day, the LINGS system uses several There 
IS a significant difference m how each uses it also, but this must 
wait for the subsequent discussion.- 

In effect, job orders flow into the central order taking unit of 
the job bank throughout the course of the work day. They are 
edited, verified,, and coded. Simultaneously, local office placement 
interviewers are filling and cancelling job orders that were in the 
sy<;tem from the previous day. There are also cases in which errors 
are corrected or other changes made in the existing job orders. All 
of this input is accumulated and key punched., No action is taken 
on It during regular business hours. Rather, it is typically sent to a 
computer facility outside the job bank area for processmc. The 
computer center processes the "batch" of data and provides the 
required output documents. These are distributed to the pre- 
scribed cooperating users and will become the basic information 
source for the next day'$ operation. Each internal user has a 
complete, updated, accurat^ listing of all job orders that have been 
submitted to the job bank ! 

LINGS operates m the batch mode, but it is diffef-ent than 
«'-^b bank activities in several ways. First, LINGS uses the batch 
mode several times each day They have sp* cified a six-hour turna- 
round time (time required between initial input and subsequent, 
output) that permits them to qive same day service to their clients. 
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Second, the com[)uter data base consists of both an applicant file 
and a job order file Job banks have only the latter. Third, LINCS 
attempts to match the characteristic*^ of each file against the other. 
The output from this process is a listing of suitable jobs for an 
df)[)licant or a list of applicants potentially referrable to a specific 
job order, hi addition, LINCS updates their files in response to 
change notices resulting from placements, cancelled orders, errors, 
etc 

Actually,, all systems at least fjartially, use the batch mode, 
[jut thA dre significarit differences in how they uttli/e the 
computir This [)rocess is relatively inexpensive,; slow, and highly 
structured For pxample, Utah's Computerised Job-Matching 
System {CM), uses the batch mode to update their files when the 
num.ber to select is very large, to facilitate their "complex search/' 
etc. The batch process is used generally when it is not necessary to 
give instant resfjonse to a user's query. 

The batch process is one way of doing the job, but it has 
obvious shortcomings The most significant limitation is that it 
generally requires the client to make more than one contact with 
the local office The USTES has attempted to make the placement 
f)rocess function in such a way as to provide one-stop service to its 
clients. In other words, on the first local office contact the client 
would be provided with as much information as is currently avail- 
able The employer would know what applicants were available 
and the applicant would know what jobs were available. If addi- 
tional assistance was needed, i.e., counseling, training, testing, etc., 
more than one contact may be necessary. However, for the 
job ready applicant and the employer with a current job opening, 
a primary goal was to provide instant and complete service. 

This IS where the second mode of access enters the picture 
The remaining three matching systems have the capability of 
searching the appropriate file on behalf of a client when the client 
IS in t he local office or is on the telephone. The applicant's charac- 
teristics or the job order requirements are taken on the initial 
contact. These elements are fed directly into the central processor 
via a remote terminal in the local office An on-line search is made 
as requested and the results of that search are instantly 
transmitted back to the interviewer. The interviewer can then 
respond to the client m the appropriate manner. The entire 
process may take several seconds or at m.ost several minutes 
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This salient feature greatly increases the compiexitv of the 
operation, requires continued access to a central processor, and 
requires a relatively large data storage mechanism. Whether or not 
on-line matching is a necessary feature of a successful system is 
not clear. It may be necessary for certain types of applicants and 
particular types of jobs. But, as LINCS appears to demonstrate, a 
functional matching operation can exist without on-line access. 
This issue will be discussed again in Chapter 4. 

A second fundamental difference between the two concepts 
was alluded to previously. In the job-matching process, a 
descriptor system and search strategy are needed. The job bank 
only requires an organization scheme. The matching systems must 
go beyond the task of organizing their files and address questions 
such as "How should applicants and job orders be described'^ 
"Should they use the DOT code, key words, a weighting scheme, 
build characteristic profiles, etc.^ " Equally as complex and 
controverstai, 'How i»^^i''d they go about searching for particular 
]ob orders or applicants? "' "Who should get preference, how 
should ties be broken, how long should d record remain in the 
active file, etc.? " As will be seen later, the matching systems are 
deeply concerned with these questions and to date there is little 
agreement on the proper combination. 

A third difference involves the complexity of the physical 
hardware and programming needed for su-'^cessful operation. A 
matching system can exist without an in-house computer, but as 
the New York Area Manpower Data System has demonstrated, a 
number of coordination problems are likely to arise. It is generally 
felt that the matching systems should have full time access to a 
central processor and all of the peripheral hardware.. On the other 
hand,^ the job banks can exist easily on a time sharing arrangement.. 
In fact. It would be a gross v;aste of computer facilities to restrict 
Its use to producing only the output needed m the job bank opera- 
tion Most job banks only require t.vo or three hours of computer 
time each day This would scarcely be enough to justify an 
in-house system. 

As siiould be obvious,, the number and complexity of 
computer programs is much greater in the matching systems.. The 
myriad problems encountered in developing the four matching 
systems clearly demonstratp-y the programming and systems 
analysis complexities Job bank f)roqrams are relatively simple and 
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h^^ve been standardized in the F. Shelly Corporation's plan 
entitled USTES Standardized Job Bank System 

These are the principal diffeiences in the two basic concepts 
There are also many differences between the matching systems 
particularly in terms of internal operation. While these differences 
are extremely important, the basic conceptual similarities should 
be carefully noted. 

Strengths and Weaknesses of the Two Concepts 

The two basic concepts have a common basis for existing, 
I e , to facilitate the placement process. However, each attempts to 
accomplish its objectives in different wavs. With the outline of 
system characteristics in the previous section, it can easily be seen 
that the scope of activity and the intensity of involvement is vastly 
different. These factors lead to the identification of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the two concepts. 

Looking at the job bank tirst, its single most prominent 
strength «s simplicily. This attribute exists both conceptually and 
operatin'\illy. Some of the specific automated processes rnay be 
relatively complex, but from the standpoint of internal and 
external users it is very simple. On the other hand, one of the most 
frustrating characteristics of the matching systems has been their 
complexity.. Ihe primary reason for the added complexity is that 
the computer is actually being used in the internal placement 
process In other words, it is becoming an integral part of the 
mechanics of placement. The basic concept o1 nriatching is not 
particularly overwhelming, but the operational features of the 
system tax internal personnel from the highest administrative level 
to the local office interviewer's desk. In a sense, the computer 
monitors, evaluates, and responds to everything that impinges on 
the system. Therefore, everyone must have a working knowledge 
of what happens internally in response to a particular activity. In 
other words, they must understand what the system will accept 
and reject, how it /vill respond to queries, and what it can be 
expected to do.. Under the job bank,^ there is virtually no direct 
contact with the computer 

Second , while much can be said for simplicity, the problem 
under attack is very complex If all that is wanted is some device 
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to fifovide a central 'Storage and dehvery of information function, 
the job bank type system may be adequate. However, if the data 
must be processed or manipulated m varying ways depending on 
the needs of the client, the job bank is not enough. Input, organi 
zat'on, and output of data is a simple process. Retaining this data 
in the system and subjectmg it to various types of queries is a 
vastly more complex process. 

This, of course, is the basic strength of the matching systems. 
They provide not only a data bank but also are capable of 
searching that information for a particular type of client or job 
opportunity. This reauires the development of complex file organ- 
ization and the requisite search routines. It also necessitates the 
development of descriptor elements in addition to the basic organ 
ization format. 

Third , the matchinc^ systems permit instantaneous and 
repeated use of all internal data elements. The records can be 
changed immediately in response to observed errors, additional 
information, or the results of some activity, i e., referral, 
placement, etc. The job bank utilizes a central control unit to 
control the status of open job orders but changes must wait for 
the daily update and reorganization run. This is not to say 
however that all of the matching systems use on-line updating. On 
the contrary, they have the capability (LINCS does not), but they 
may or may not use it. Onlv Wisconsin's ESOPS uses it on a 
continual basis. 

A fourth strength or advantage the matching systems possess 
or can possess is the capability of monitoring the progress job 
orders or clients make in the system. In other words, if a particular 
sequence of activities is not performed within a specified time 
interval, d notice will be generated and sent to the appropriate 
person. A couple of examples will clarify the issue. If, for 
example, an applicant in the Utah system has been selected three 
times by the computer, but not referred, it may indicate that 
something is wrong. The system apparently likes him, but the 
placement interviewer does not. Some additional counseling, 
recoding, training, etc., may be needed before the client will be 
job ready Under the manual system the client could have been 
stranded in the system for long periods without receiving service. 
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A similar device is used to alert interviewers in the LINCS 
system when employers tail to return a validation form.. This 
permits the interviewer to contact tl^e employer and ascertain the 
status of the order ard the disposition of the referrals. Without 
this mechanism, job orders may appear open that are actually 
closed Simply because the employer did not return the validation 
form 

Fifth , while the data is incomplete, it seems reasonable that 
in some cases the job bank will utih/e the computer more 
efficiently th.^n the matching system The p^mary reason is that 
the on-hne matcninq systems function best if they have sole access 
to a ceritral processor This results in periods of slow activity when 
other agencie. could be using the device Most job banks utilize a 
time sharing arrangement wherein unly the actual run times are 
charged against the S"/stem 

Soiu' have jtgut?d just the reverse,, but with a different sense 
"efficient They feel that the simple job bank processing 
routines should not be computerized at all Except foi some of the 
statistical reports Generated by the operation, it can b'"^ argued that 
the processing of job bank data is an itv^fficient use of computers. 

Sixth, as the name in^plu^s,^ the job bank is a listing of 
available jobs However, it is only one side of the placement 
()rocess The matching systems,^ as the name iniplies, attempt to 
provide some automated link between the two sides of the market 
This advantage of the matching systems allows them to give the 
applicant or job order double exposure by screeninr^ l>oth ways 

Seventh , the automated systems both produce a nun^ber of 
reports for internal and external use However, the matching 
systems go beyond the job banks m providing labor market infor 
mation in the sense that they can provide it instantaneously and 
^or both sides of the market For example, an employer can call 
the local office and within a matter of minutes know how many 
a[)[)licants are available in a particular occupational category 
While the local office files will only contain a relatively small 
segment of available applicants in most cases, it will give the 
employer some indication of the availability of particular types of 
workers 
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The samp tv[)L' of information can be used by pmployers that 
are considering the labor ared for possible expansion or location of 
a manufacturing faciiity In a relatively short time, the computer 
can display a profile of available applicants that would be suitable 
for work in the industry Aqain^ only a segment of the available 
work force will be represented, but it will provide the prospective 
employer with an indicat'on of the availability of required 
workers 

As can be seen in the above discussion, the two concepts have 
many similarities, but many unique attributes as well The vastly 
simplified job bank is much more restricted m actual operation 
and in its potential usefulness. The matching systems provide or 
potentially can provide considerably more information and opera- 
tional advantages than the job bank. Whether or not these differ 
ences are worth the additional cost is the subject matter of 
Chapter III 

Current Status of the Two Concepts 

Enthusjasm toward the matching systems has diminished. 
The four systems are still operational, but the further expansion of 
their capabilities has been le^t for internal system initiative. 
Federal administrators are not providing research and development 
funds for exnanding these systems. The rationale, of course, is that 
the existing matching systems have not and probably cannot be 
adequately evaluated Therefore, a phased implementation 
scheme* has been adopted for expanding the job bank operations. 

The job bank is now seen as an interim system, but tt was not 
always viewed as such. It is now seen ds a transitional component 
of the matching systems with full recognition that it can stand 
alone as an operational entity Therefore, with t!ie 106 job banks 
in operation, attention is now being given to their expansion to 
matching systems The scheme has been outlined in the Phased 
lmplen)entatiOf) Progression for Computer-Assisted Manpower 
Operations Network * The rationale for this progression appears 
conc^ptiially sound, but its f)ract!cal application is subject to 
criticism. In any case, the progression is t)eginning and the results 
of the transition will be interesting. 
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The Manpower Administration has committed a vast amount 
of resources m the development of computerized job matching, 
Therefore,^ while it is unlikely that the four systems currently 
operating will be expanded, it is virtually certain that they will 
remain operational tor the forseeable future. Some feel they have 
served their purpose by demonstratir.g ti.e feasibility of matching, 
but most will agree that their usefulness has not ended 

Summary 

Conceptualising thes^^ sysiems from the "armchair" per- 
spective and at dn intuitive level is rather easy. Putting these 
concepts into an operational framework is vastly more difficult. If 
anything has been learned in the last six years that no one will 
dispute, it must be that the operational difficulties are far more 
complex than onginaMy anticipated. !n retrospect, no one should 
have been surprised. The Employment Service was in effect 
attempting to automate a system that had significant shortcomings 
as a manual system. Not the least important of these problems was 
the development and use of an effective descriptor system, 

Nevartheiess, the experience with these systems has resulted 
.n a body of knowledge that is likely to have far reaching implicj 
tions for automated systems in both the f)ublic and [jrivate sectors 
far beyond the matching of men and jobs The automated place 
ment systems deal w-ith live human being*^ and attempt to do more 
than merely shuffle data in various ways. In this capacity a 
number of strengths and weaknesses have arisen. This chapter out- 
lined several of these characteristics. The next chapter will 
examine some cost and activity data pertaining to thc.r operation 
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Chapter III 



ACTIVITY AND COST DATA PERTAINING TO 
COMPUTER-ASSISTED PLACEMENT SYSTEMS 

The computerised systems have produced a proliferation of 
data on a wide range of performance mdicatofs Some of the data 
IS apparently valid,^ much is highly questionable The Division of 
Manpower Matching Systems conducted validation studies on 
several job banks and found the data reasonably accurate. 
However, the data from the Denver Job Bank was highly question 
able and is not being used m system evaluation The systems are 
new and the reporting mechanisms are in a state of flux 
Therefore, it would not be surprising if there are errors or 
omissions in the data base. In any case,, the data used in this 
dicsussion will be neither comprehensive nor definitive. Several 
series will be utilised to demonstrate ir. a preliminary manner what 
the systems are doing and what changss have occurred and can be 
expected to occur. The analysis is primarily inter temporal and 
mter-system Without a determination of data validity available, 
confidence criteria will not be utilised in this preliminary examind 
tion 



Placement Speed 

The first activity indicator that provides some indication of 
the impact of computerization is the speed of placement More 
specifically,; this data element shows the "number of days required 
from receipt of job orders to r eferrals that resulted in a 
placement Base data is very linr.ited in coverage, but tht^^ Division 
of Manpower Matching Systems analyzed activity data for pre job 
bank activities m 16 job banks. This da^a will be used in the 
analysis Table I shows in summary form the results of the 
16-svstem study 

While It's easy to be negative about the contribution of these 
systems, it is probably fair to say that in terms of the speed of 
service they haven't made significant difference. This is 
particularly true after the first day of placement activity How do 
the systems in this study compare with the 16-systern 
examination^ There is one matching system and eight job banks in 
the comparison The activity indicators are for "five days or less" 
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Table I 



Number ot Days Required from Receipt of Job Orders 
to Referral That Resulted m a Placement 
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and "ten days or less" and they are for varving tinio periods Table 
II shows the results of the data on these systems on a cumulative 
basis as comoared to the data on the 16 system study 

The first and most obvious difference m the comparison is 
the pf?rcent of 'Tilted Same Day" orders. After job bank installa- 
tion, only 22 percent of the job orders were filled on the day of 
receipt as compared to 35.7 percent before job bank installation. 
The ox[)lanation the Division of Manpower Matching Systems gave 
fof this large discrepancy was that the central order taking 
procedure resulted in a one-day delay before the job order was 
exf)osed fully to the applicant side of the market The relationship 
quickly converged during the subsequent time period until »n the 
6 10 day interval they were virtually the same. Figure 1 
graphically def)icts the converqency sequef;ce. 

This relationshif) can have several interpretations First it can 
|;e argued that the job ijank doesn't improve or detract from the 
service given tC' the client groups, The small difference after the 
t 5 10 period is unlikely to prove significant Second, it can be 
drgueci that the total jut) bank mechanism has resulted in deterio 
rated service because clients are forced to wait additional time 
beiore a placerr»ent occurs This seems to contradict the "one stop 
servic**'" objective of the USTES 

The first point of this comparison shows that there is a wide 
variation between systems, i e., for five days or less they vary from 
30 9 percent to 81 7 percent and for ten days or less they vary 
from 56 9 percent to 90.0 percerU 
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Table (I 

Comparison of Number of Days Required from Receipt of Job 
Orders to Referral t^at Resulted in a Placement 
(tor One Job Matching System and Six Job Banks) 
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Due to the' varying time \'\er\o6s, the^ dnthmetic mean is not 
particularly useful. However, it does indicate that the systems are 
well wuhm reasonable limits on an aggregate basis. The Utah 
matching system is clearly m line with the post lob bank data for 
five days or less but falls somewhat short for the ten days or less 
period These data seem to reconfir m the above conclusion that 
the comf)uteri/ed systems iiave not made a significant difference 
m the speed of service 
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Speed of Placement by Occupationjl Group Ernplovnt^'nt 
Srrvicf int^TviPw^ns cdn gf^KTcilly f>ick out J nunibt^f oi ocCLif)d 
tionji categories in which f^ldc^'nients dro Hith(»r v^Ty f\jsy to n^dk^' 
or arr very difficult This arou() will vary i^y tdl)or nidrket condi 
tiuns, ty()(; of cli'nitf'le, ifKlustridl coni[)osition, etc Some int<'r 
viewers mav purfv-.^ly cittc»mpt to direct tiieir efforts towarcj th^ 
"easy" piacements aruj away from the more (J'ff icult ones Tfiis is 
the case- for two reasons 1) placetT^ents are^ the culmiricitiori of Ins 
efforts cifui the frtore^ [if can make th^' bf»tter hc» feels, 2) ho is 



judged ds a good, avt^aqo, or fK^or intt^vu^wer ciuf)endinq on \Ur 
number of pidcemerits he makes It is doubtful that mdny inter 
viewers have consciously cietermiripci in jn objective way which are 
the easy anci c!itftcult [)lacemt»ntb, bux exf^TU* ,ce is a fairly cjood 
indicator. 

Job bank d.na permits an explicit determination of 
placement speed by occupation An interviewer could conceivably 
analyse these data and based on this analysis select those occupa 
tions that are typically filled very quickly in his labor area The 
data for five job banks show a dear dichotomy between the upper 
and lower segments of the occupational spectrum Two digit DOT 
occupations between 00 anci 50 are filled much faster tiian average 
and those betw(H:n 51 and 98 (first and fourth digit of DOT) are 
filled much slower than average Tfie implications of thiS analysis 
are that the Employment Service may t)e able to structure th'^r 
placement activity in such a manner as to maximi/e overall f)lace 
ments (if in fact maximum labor market [)enetratton is their (joal) 

There are inconsistencies in thf^ data, but m general, the trend 
IS clear More 'n depth study of iTiore systems over longer tinu' 
periods will be need^^d to refute or confirm this obstTvation, 
however If in fact there is a signiticant difference, the Employ 
ment Service mav make substantial gams in overall placements t)y 
concentrating more effort on 'pertain occupational groups It is 
already known that there is significant differences in the industrial 
composition of placem.ents and the above type of analysis can 
serve to clanfy further the structure' and comfiosition of Employ 
ment Service activity 

Wage Distribution of Employment Service Placements. A 
third performance indicator is the change in thc^ wage structure of 
com[)uteri/ed f)lacement Conceptually, it could be exf)ected tha'" 
the percent of placements m the higher wage categories, would rise 
because of the wicJer exf)osure of apf)licants to job orders Table 
til shows the lesults of tlie 16 syst(>m study for all applicants and 
for the subset of disadvantaged applicants For the systems m the 
study, the structure of wages im()roved constderat)ly Tfie fiercent 
placements at less than SI 61 ()er hour declined for the total 
group and for the disadvantaged se?qrnent Placements of S2 80 [)t^r 
hour or more increased significantly for both groufis There is no 
reason to believe that overall econoniic cond'ttons or increases in 
wages generally had a significant cnpact on the obser^/ed results 




Table 111 

Wage Dfstributjon in the Job Bank System 
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Fur the systcfiis ref)ri'st>nt(^d, th(» niedn uf the two groups jnd 
lor thr four wdq*. levels has been cdlculjtt^ci A wicie disfidrity 
[}*'tvveen the tutdl number of filacernt^nts and those that were class 
ified (lisadvantaqos is clearly apparent Table iV indicates that 3? 1 
percent of all job bank filacements were in job openings f)ayinq 
lc*ss than SI 61 [)or hour whereas 35 percent of disadvantaged 
placements were in this group In the S2 30 or rno''*^ vvage 
category, 13 7 percent of all jol) bank placements were in job 
openings paying this amount while only 9 0 [)(Tcent of 
disadvantaged placements Wf»rf» at this levfH The relationship 
iM^tween the job banks and Utah's CJM is mte^resting, but the 
comparison may not be valid There werf* ten job l;anks in the 
sdmf^le representing many lai)or arf^s Also, thf time intervals 
were not strictly comparable While tht^ waqe structure oi the job 
[)jnks af)[)ears "i)etter" it car^ be the result of variation in the 
ared's wage structure, or other economic fa(,tors Mort' study is 
needeci for a reasonably definitive state^nent 
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Avefdge Wdge by Client Group for 
Selected Cities and Time Periods 
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The Results of USTES Referrals to Job Orders., When an 
applicant is referred to a job opening, one of three things Cd* 
happen. The employer can reject the applicant, the apphcar* ..jn 
reject the job opening, or, the applicant can accept the job, but 
fail to report for work. The latter two are a culmination of snnilar 
forces and will be combined for this analysis. Table V showf the 
results of USTES referrals for the Utah CJM and ten job banks As 
expecteti, the vast -majority of referrals that do not result in a 
placement are because of rejection by the employer. Job refusals 
by the applicant are a relatively smaM portion ofj the total 
(typically 1 • 3 percent). The overall referral placemepit ratio for 
the USTES has been about two-to one. This reldtionsMp is clearly 
in line with the results of these data 

Whi'c' It vanes between systems, an interesting relationship 
exists between disadvantaged referrals and placements. As indi 
cated above, for the total number of referrals, the employer 
rejection rate appears to be in line with the expected referral-^ 
placement ratio of about two-to-one. However, the employer 
rejection ratio for disadvantaged ci*ents is ^substantially lower than 
It IS for the total group. In most cases, the latter was significantly 
higher than the former. Similarly, in only ten months was the 
applicant job rerusdl rate by disadvantaged clients greater Than the 
rate for the tota! client group.- There are ':lear indications that the 
b ,ccess rate of disadvantaged referrals is greater than for all 
reftrrals and the legitimate question is why^ 

There a''e several likely explanations, no one of which may 
totally answer the question.. First, it is li.^ely that some disadvan 
taged clients are really not disadvantaged to the extent that their 
ability to find a job is impaired. Second,, the disadvantaged clients 
that end up at an employer's 'nterview desk are really a very select 
group. Many clients of this type enter training programs,^ partici 
pate in c^uns'jling and job orientation activities, receive special 
assistance m preparing for and taking employment examinations, 
etc Therefore, many do not come m contact with an employer 
until they have much of then "disadvantagedness" removed 
Third, to fulfill Equal Employment Opportunity guidelines or 
simply a social or inoral obligation, some employers seek out 
disadvontaged applicants of various types. Fourth, there are 
usually job development or other types of "conditioning"' contacts 
made before the disadvantaged applicant actually applies for the 
position. In this way,^ employers understand the situation and are 
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likely to be more receptive to the disadvantaged referral on a 
one-to-one basis. 

Reasons for a tower refusal rate by disadvantaged applicants 
should be intuitively clear. Typically, these individuals have been 
unemployed or underemployed fc. extended periods and the 
potential job opportunities are fewer in number. Therefore, when 
a job opening arises in which an offer actually occurs, the disad- 
vantaged applicant will likely be under greater pressure to accept 
the position than will applicants in geneial. In addition, job devel- 
opment activities and pre-referral counseling condition the 
disadvantaged applicant to the type of employment likely to 
occur, working conditions, wages, etc., so that few "surprises"' 
occur at the, employment interview. 

These are some of the factors that determine the referral 
placement latio. Certainly there are other factors that may be 
equally as important in some circumstances. Tnere are likely to be 
significant differences in the industrial and occupational referral- 
placement relationships, but available data does not [permit this 
type of analysis. 

Industrial Analysis of Placements. Traditionally,^ certain occu- 
pations and industries have been closed or partially closed to 
mmonty* groups. The restriction has never been tota., but it has 
been prevalent enough to result in disproportionate numbers of 
minority workers in the service and manufacturing industries 
whereas finance, insurance, and real estate industries have a very 
small proportion. Manufacturing and government have a high 
proportion of minorities, agriculture, foresf y, fisheries,^ and public 
utilities have a low proportion. The pattern is clear and it has 
persisted for decades 

There is considerable discussion withm both lfie fajbliQ dnd 
private sectors claiming that the composition of non wfiite 
indiistrial (placements is becoming more equitable The arguments 
are generally couched m a chc^ngmg national conscu.Mico or moral 
character of the nation There rriay in fact be a inovemrnt 
underwcjy, but until recoriily very little ob\i'cA\\jff data was 
dvaildblp to substdntiat^"' or refute thr cc^nt^mtion Howev^T, irh*' 
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job bank system has d table in the Job Bank Operations Review 
series that examines the phenomenon. Without adequate base 
information, little can be said about an improvement or deteriora- 
tion m the racial composition of placements. However, it is 
interesting to note that m some areas (Paterson, for example) the 
composition of placements in some of the "restricted" occupa- 
tions IS m line with total placements. In Paterson, the placement 
of non whites in the finance, insurance,, and real estate industries is 
relatively high. A similar statement can be made about Rochester's 
Situation In any case,, these data may indicate that a change is m 
progress What the magnitude of the change is, is not clear. 
However, if the data series is maintained, firm indications should 
be observable m two or three years. 

Job Bank and the Unemployment Rate., Though not an 
explicit goal of the computerised system, it seems reasonable to 
expect these systems to have an impact on employment and 
unemployment. It must be remembered, of course, that the 
Employment Service only handles about one in-seven of total new 
hires. Therefore, their potential impact is diluted to a considerable 
degree. It is still important to ask,^ however, whether or not the 
unemployment rate is appreciably different m )0b bank and 
non job bank areas 

Without the benefit of a complete set of 1971 data on 
unemployment (len months are available), a provisional look at 
1970 data can be made. Seven of the 11 systems operated six 
months or less in 1970, two operated about oiqht months The 
Utah matching system has been in operation officially since 
January 1969, but m reality since iate 1967 The St Louis job 
bank began operation m June 1969 Several observations can be 
made relative to these data 

First, It would be difficult to demonstrate tfiat a significant 
difference exists between the changes in the national unemploy 
rnent rate and those of tht job bank areas Second, the Utah CJM 
IS in d labor area that does not exf)erience. wide fluctuations in the 
unemployment rate These sn^ali changes continue to exist and 
there are no indications that the CJM has had a perceptible impact 
on changes in this rate over the past three years. Third, these data 
do not show the impact of the systems on particular client groups 
It spems reasonable to expL'f.t that some client (jroups,^ i e , disad 
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vantaged, have experienced improved emplovment conditions ir. 
some job bank areas. 

These are some of the indicators that can be utili/ed to assess 
the effectiveness of the computer-assisted operations. They are not 
complete in terms of activity coverage or period of operation. 
They should be looked at as being suggestive rather than 
definitive A much more in depth analysis must await the genera 
tion of extended series of operational data. 

The next section will briefly examine another aspect of 
system operation. In this case the analysis will focus on the cost of 
these systems and an attempt to determine how the matching 
systems compare with the job bank network. The cost data were 
f)rovided by ddministrators of three matching systems and Charles 
Becherer, Comptroller,^ Manpower Administration 

Computer-Assisted Placement Cost Analysis 

The: rndtchmg systems evolved rapidly between 1968 and 
1971 and the cost estimates pertaining to them showed an equally 
rapid increase The job bank implementation time table showed 
the most rapid increase in 1970 and 1971 With implementation 
Hearing completion,^ few new job banks were started in 1972 No 
new maiching systems will be developed outside the job bank PIP 
framework 

Without question, the jutomation proct'ss has Im^n cxpen 
sive. There d^e no accounung figures dvailahU^ that will prfcisrly 
identify cjM costs of these systems, but there^are several sourcf^ of 
well informed estimates Jh^' first estimate of overall cost of the 
job bank system was niade by Dr Arnold Weber, Assistant Secre 
tary of Labor for Manpower,^ DOL, in 1971 a[)propriations 
hearirKjS When asked how much )t would cost to cover thf ontin^ 
country with the job bank f)roqrd!7i, he' frit that a " srjt ol the 
riants estimate was somewhere in thP' vicinity of S80 to $100 
rnilhon f)er vf'ar"' Thesp presiimablv ^^^f' annual C'p^'ratinq costs 
job bank installat.u'' costs for 1970 and 1971 w^ rf^ 57,600,000 

{). (} tttr>, r,t i jh.tf H' nth I J, J. ,r" , tnr/ ' * /V'/'/,;^v r," 
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<ind 513,500,000 respoctively More' specif icdlly,^ Malcolm Lovell,^ 
AssisttJnt Secretdry^ Manpower Administration, DOL, resf^ondea 
to the question on l)U(igotin9 by sayinc^ tiiat '"For job banks in 
1971, we are budgetinc) a total oT 513,500,000 In 1970, it was 
57,500,000 We currently have" 16 'ob banks n^- 0[)eration,, and we 
hopp to have 56 in o[)eraiion by .:he end of this liscal year " 
Anticipated figures for 1972 are not yet available 

Sf)ecific' installation and 0()eratinq costs of th(^ job banks will 
be identified as they are mcorporatf^d into the study The three 
matching systems liave more- di^tailed cost brecJkdowns for the 
mitial years of operation and they,, , too,, will be identified as they 
are used in the study Finally, it should be pointed out that there 
are two sources of funding for these programs, i e ,^ Grants to 
States Trust Funds and Manpowi^r Development and Training Act 
Funds it IS interesting to note that Mr Becherer identified the 
fundamf'ntjl ()robleni m cost evalu itions of comfHJteri/e'i ^^'skmos 
when he stated "Itnphnnentation and operating cost datd is not 
available in thdt state aq^mcies are not required to report this 
infon^iation separately from other costs within the iwo fund 
sources"*' *' 1 he cost data [)ertainin(j to the matching svstems will 
be presented first 

Cost Comparisons of Three Matching Systems. Table VI 
shows the cost estir^idtes uertaininq to the Utah, VVisconsii^, and 
California systems * * *^ It is important to reiterate atjain that thf- 
cost data arf- only ^'StrT»jtPs -hhI ffuu they do not fnjrf)ort to be 
cost acCOvintifK] 'fqurf^S 

Also, those (iaia provide- information on thr^M.* "variations'" of 
the Utaii CJM Tht* jlternata(y Utah systems have beMui cjesiqnated, 
Utah (1) which is an "adcj on" system, Utah (2) whicii is a "stand 
alone"' conf Kjurtition, and Utdfi (3) vhich is the "f)rf^sent"' 
o()eration If in fact j leqitnndte com[)arison can be macjf>, it 
a[iOe irs re-asof^itjlf' tiiat it i^nist \)^ niadc' i^'tw^'^'n the LINCS, 
LvSOPG, afuj Utali '<')) "st.md jU)n» "'svst"rits 
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Table VI 



Cost Comparisons of Three CJMs 



Year 


Systerii 


Cost 


FY ^968 


LINCS 


$294,800 


FY1969 


LINCS 


38l,6fi0 


FY1970 


LINCS 


JJl ,/bU 


F- yi971 


LINCS 


est 330,000 


FY1968 


ESOPS 


S 38,130 


FY 1969 


ESOPS 


137, G35 


FY1970 


ESOPS 


410,876 


FY1971 


ESOPS 


490,923 


Estimates fo' 


Utah ID 


S]86,140 04 


Utah Made 


Utah 


358,113 04 


in 1971 


Utah (3) 


610 G32 96 



Based on these cost estimates, with full recognition that they 
are not "acounting" figures, and that for many reasons the 
systems are not strictly comparable, i.e., labor market differences, 
system operation, occupational and geographic coverage, hard- 
vV^re, etc., it may be interesting to examine briefly several cost/ 
activiiy ratios. Before developing these ratios, it must be clearly 
understood that they do nQX represent cost comparisons that 
imply one system's superiority over the others. Factors other than 
cost. I.e., level and extent of service, efficiency, occupational and 
geographic coverage, etc., are typically of more importance than a 
tabulation of cost estimates. 

An initial observation about the cost structure of the 
matching systems, one that can be substantiated by discussions 
with federal and state administrators, is that annual operating 
costs have stabilized in the $300,000 to $500,000 range.. 
Apparentiy there will be no "new" federal funds for experimen 
tation and development of the four systems and therefore it is 
likely that the current level of operation will be retained. In any 
event, for purposes of comparison, the final year's cost fiqures for 
the LINCS and ESOpS systems will be used in conjunction wah 
the Utah (2) "stand alone" estimates. Three activity categories will 
be used in the analysis, i.e , new applications, referrals, and place 
ments Table VII shows the cost/activity comparisons for FY1971 

Enough is known about geographic and occupational cover 
age as well as method of operation to suggest that siqnificant 
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Table VII 

Cost/Act«vity Comparisons of Three Matching Systems 



Systeni 


Yedf 


Cost 


Cost Alm iKdtiOn 




Cost Plot ement 


LINCS 


1971 


$-330,000 


$9 68 


$-1 37 


$670 73 


ESOPS 


1971 


490,9?3 


3 77 


3 44 


13 S2 


Utah <?) 


1971 


3b8J U 


5 88 


4 G1 


i; GO 



differences probably exist betv^'een the systems. However,, what is 
impctant is that a given levc. of resources was committed in a 
given systenn to improve that system's operat'on Often the data 
for a segment of a tutal system cannot be ascertained for a repre- 
sentative pariod. Therefore,^ total system data was utilized in the 
analysis. This is particularly important in relation to the LINCS 
and ESOPS systems 

Much can be made about the differences in these figures and 
equally as much can be said about the similarities What can 
probably be said with some degree of confidence is that they are 
comparable in order of magnitude. Data on the LINCS system, in 
two categories, is out of line wtth the Utah and Wisconsin system^ 
The cost/placement estimate must not be interpreted 3s an 
indication of system effectiveness The activity data showed only 
those f)lacements that could unambiguously be attributed to the 
LINCS operation. This amounted to only 492 placements in 
FY1971. Wtth over 75,000 referrals durng the same period,^ it 
would be expected that placements numbered in the 26,000 to 
35,000 rang'j Likewise,, only 34,080 new applications were regis 
tered m the LINCS system in FY1971 Considering that it only 
operates in a limited segment of the occupational spectrum, i.(\, 
professional, technical, and managerial,jt may not be surprising to 
find a significantly smalhr number of new applications. The 
remaining cost activity ratios are clearly in a comparable range 
particularly considering e magnit"fj(> of differences inherent in 
the systems 

Tfie above conif) 'is utili/e tinnud! data Most of tfv) job 
bank data was available o a partial year basis To f jrov k ic a degre'' 
of comparabihty, job b^nk operdtipq cost was calculated on a 
monthly [ja-^is and then apfiiied to mofithly activiTy djtj Tat)h 
VIII shows reffYral anrj r^lacement datd for thrn* job buriKS 
Comf)drin() these' data to the 1971 maTchinq system datd several 
interestinq observations arise First,^ {\w joi) bdnk data is sigrefi 
cantly hiqher in l)()th Ccitefjorie'S i)V at)out a factor of two Secorici, 
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the moiunly cost ot tht; injtLhiru] systffns is fiHjht^r tfuin thr lol) 
t)dnks by J fjctor rcuiqirm ^roin thr^n^' to six H()vvt'vt>r, thf jLtiv'tti"s 
^ tributed to th^f^i jrt^ suflu kmmIv kirqr to rcv^ust^' thr cost ji-tivily 
r<ai()S TbircJ, evtMi tliouqii tht' Oiiiaftd Jotj Bjtik r«'Lr<v<'cj jbout 
tvvicr ds nujch money as tht' oth^T twr syslrins its cost jctivit\ 
ratios jre- not lower ihjn tfv'- othrr two TItis nui\ suqq^'St tfut 
therf* wt?r(' no ecooomh's of stdb'' bfiit ni tfir lar(jt'r ooi rtition 

riiPSt^ ot)servjtions .ir*' inttTt stiru], l)Ut not coficiusivf^ Tht'> 
ciU' SLiqi]osTivo of st'v»'rdl funcianiriitji o'i jti()fishi[)S, l^ut tiit^' jrc 
not cit'f loitivt^ Tfit' twnr }w-r>'^r^ j^^. short, tlu' u[irr<iti()0^ <irr vastly 
iliffrreiit, arid tho LovercKjt' (V'0(]Mf^fiii Jit\ oc rufvitionjij , jud 
ofnTationdil\' IS sicjoifiCdfUlv ciiff^Tcnt Ooi\ thr-M' uctj^ it\ ifidf 
cjtors w^'M' r\j[iiituxi Tfiosr wtT* cfu)St n [ifcausr of th*'ii 
trdditiO'Vil Lisjijr jo(] nt'(jus»' oiost (>i*iM'rv«'[ s (.jii i onct'ptujii/* 
uiut tlio\ roprt'Stuii T\)r\ \r<,i\ lUJt i)'^ jM,jrvttt' hvir on-ir tt rs of 
atieoc \ (>[i''rjtioo, hut f looj't fv^it ss ih*' jf" sik]m* st i\ f dlfss t' ) 
bjy, niuch tKldiliorT.jl v\orh fnust t*'- dufv- i" t^'f tis ( 'Hii[\if it\.'' 
• lOji ^,sis [)t\t'.Vft'ri s ^/t'MMS jnd 1 V wcs ^)' s v st»"" s 

ConclnsK^n 

This I l\ipt*'f' has . > rd mH"" prt. !'n j' ^ ,|( \\ tt , ' > j i\uU> 

p^'r TaiMan] to i oroi )Ljt' r assist^'d ! a.ii ^ o i^': f /\! > » Mort .\as inddr t - - 
df'Vt'iur) s<;mi^' r 1 1» systc m 's i ' i if isf w v:, Ij, lisaiq { i ist ij( ti\ i ! , 
r<jtK)S Thrs* fjtius si;q()f'St to, it i^frt' lU^' fiiMMt'0(»'S di» t' > 
tofica'Ots, i)at »i,)ta liroitdtiijf a pr'v^'fO ,i (i'hMt';<* slatMii. 
AooiO {)^ sar[H fsif u; f'fif'Mi, d t 'm'^* d / *^'r t u < i u i f .ut jf 

TtiP' riHxT' I hjptf r :\ti! tvj'MO.- [\^> 'Ss.j'-, tf^t' "(i>t 
i"i(K^rttif it U) thr' (.ofV[)!Jt*'r i/rri ^'tfort Ih", o> !fJluv\rd / .1'' 

ari OUtllf)^' of til (OtKill ISSU-f'S [)t f ttil'tif !(; \n \hr [ f ■ i [ ) t ( ) V ^ 'h ' ' ^ i' 

S'Tuta' iri U'T^'M./ Sm (ji'-l, tfi^' fdP IS iK^' s( {if"!i<' 'j'^fli'' h 
f irr^MU ifM|jh*r'i' ritotioo \^rn{ *'^'(\\< ~(] This proc^-ss /.'th h« 

<jncj| ^ /f'f j ( r it (I ji' , aM i \'\^: ,;rp 'f ' ' t Oi' M t iu < o j'"/' " i ! ' h' 

Ki*"ttfhMfj 
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Chapter IV 



CRITICAL ISSUES PERTAINING TO COMPUTER ASSISTED 
PLACEMENT SYSTEMS 

Tiie major efforts expended on the design, development, dncj 
implementation of com[)uteri?ed placement have resiihed in the 
attainment of a vast body of knowledge Unfortunately, this 
knowledge is neither comprehensive nor compiled m a central 
information bank Everyone seems to know somethinq aljout ail 
the systems, but at present the intecjration of this information into 
a cofT^prehensive^ whole has not occurred. There are still a number 
of unsettled areas as Chapter Five will illustrate. Tlie current 
"state of the art" is vastly more advanced fn many areas over what 
It Wiis in 1964, [)ut there are several areas that seem to elude the 
t)est efforts of Employment Service and computer ex[)erts. These 
areas are [)rir]iarilv concernt'd witli the technical a()f)l ication or 
mteqration of tofiiputers with Employment Service operations 
Tliese }Uol)lem arras will ultimately l)e resolved as understanding 
of tfie mf^chanics of 'lUf^grdtic^n occur However, on a more 
advanceti h^vel therf aie a nun'btT of issues that must be addressed 
that concern thf ov^>rall directio.iof imf)lHmentatton These issut^s 
art' x\]t* focus t)f ttns section 

Tht hrst and probai)lv n^ost importcint issue is whether the 
USTES IS afiproathinq the- coipputeri/ation effort in a socially, 
[)Olitical!y, and economically justifiable maniKT In other wo'-ds,, 
can tilt* nr(»sent direction of cor^i[)uteri/ation ' , the evolution of 
joi) Ijanks into rriatch iiu) s >/stpfns, [)e justified if examined 'n tt^rnis 
of Its social contrit)ution, politicai impact, and economic effi 
ciency^ Each of tiiese asf)ecls must l^e constdert^d further It must 
be^ rcnnembered, howevfT, that all three ar(> interrelated and in a 
sensf* arf^iif ferf^nt w ivs of lookinc) at the sariie ))henomena 

Thr '.Qi \d\ contritj' jtujn of ■ * > si^ Sy stems can f)^' vrry c]r^'at or 
It can \)(' fie(|li']iblf ' T^'f'ir ootentul tor en r^asauj social vvifare by 
irTiurovint) tl^r movrfiirnt of worh'rs into' and out of jobs is 
concf^f)tually clecji Tt^'tr fiotentia' ffu imorovinq tfif^ w'ori- 
reidUonsiiif) [)/ phuMnq workers aruj "mployers in a mor<' 
cof^ipatiblr sitiiiitiofi <s dlsv) ci^ar Tfu-rr s^'^nis to [)r '^-'fieral tiqr'^'r. 
mrnt that )oIt kjiuj^vity, imijrovHment \n W)*- vVdqe- stMJCturc, job 
satisfaction and jot) s^-'funt,, rMiut^'cj lijSfiU'MMSf^', increased 
{>rf;du( tO't y a"d MMM/ (i{\]^'r fdC'^ts of th^» wor^ (.tin br 



f;iOnit,'strd \)\ fjc iiitvitint] v,irrjtto!. uil)or [njrkrt'.M 

cumputfTS Ho;vt^"vfT v'Jvnht^r th^^st scjrul qjins cjn ifi t l)t' 
j([iu'Vf'(j iS thr ftMi cnjf'Sticv^ TiitTf IS urtt]cill\ no .^vicjfMicr th it 
Jht' current sv strms h jvf'^ rnj{Je stiicit icdfU {|Ji[is iii thest' jrt'js 

Tht' [)OlltiLj! JSpjrtS L)f this clt'VrlopdUMlt cirt' 't'SS (llVtTSt' diid 

in J st'nst' cirt'- mort- jriUMublt* to fulf illnit'nt tfijr^ tht- rrmdtninq 
tv\c) t'iffnofus Ttiib IS trut' primarily i)t'Cdust^ thu imfvict of thesr 
svstefiis on politiLjl dociston rTVikinq is It'ss riiroct ond the results 
(Mt The political prc^ess jre rnoreM'Jbi'y idrntihed Once it becdme 
jp[)drefit in 1967 cind 1968 tfut cofTi[)uteis could be integrated 
with liie dctivipes of tfie' E fTiploynient Si^rvice, it becdrne d 
politicdl qdf7ie' to SfU^ who could qet the systems installed *n their 
[H)lit}Cdl juriscjictu)n first Tfiere wdS serious interna! disruption 
occurrinc] at tht^ Stime' tinit^ diid nuiyors ('nd governors were fijrd 
fut'ssed to show that tfiev were (toinii "sofTiethinq"' to assist their 
LOnstttuenry to find employment In retr.osf^eet it v^/ds indeed 
fgrtunjte that tiie lob [)ank concefU mat(Yiah/(d at 'tht^ crucial 
fTiofTKMit Job tiutehinq was feasil)!'^ but i^ouid not havt^^ beefi 
ir!if)U.'fTientefj on a iarc^e scalt' 

In any evefU, The imfilt'nient.ition of job tujnks uccurr^'d ofi a 
Idrqe sujle^ witfi oru beiru; dt'v*'!Ofjed in 1968„eiqht in 1969, 50 in 
1970, <in(j 47 in 1971 Concurrent with this process though not as 
a result of it, the internal ufjheava! subsided Th^^ piessure on 
M"Cte(j officials diminish^] but the' enplerTientation scheduU' was 
mjintdined T'^if^re jre currently 100 jot) banks and four jol) 
mdtciiin(] systt'fns m op^^ration 

lU^trr- IS prol^ahly littU' ciu^'stion that thf installation of the^ 
]o[:> bank network hdS afip^vised thtM^^J^'tiCa! ledders m most ar«\js 
Likewise, It has reriiovrd Um^ USTES from criticism from most 
[)()|itica{ leaders V^inh the [)res^ tit systems coverinq aboiit one [ia!f 
of thf fiation's po( lulatujfi, th^'r^• is unlik^^ly to t)e additional 
political [)rf'ssur(^ f(jr chafiqf^ uni^ss it can [jfv shown that thf* 
systems tir^^ not m fact acfiievinq th»Mr onqsna! o[);''ctiv'es Th»* 
r^'maininq nonLi!atiC)n is lo(.ateri \r sn\ii!f'r towns and cities (jr ifi 
rural cir(vjs and tf^^^ujliticc'! ciout (^m^-r at^'d [)v tiifn, is inshfht lent 
Xo prof u''" a coniputi'rvcd '^vsf'''^ 

Th»'rt' are [)o!ttica' ramthcatujns of a rjirf^rent riaturf tha* .\t>' 
also Vf^ry important Th«' ifit^'ma! cjecision rruikinq m tfv^ U S 
Dt'fiartr.ient of Laix^r M.}np'Ow^'r Ariministrdnon, and th^^ USTLS, 
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are heavily weighed b\ potitical consKlerjtions ds 'pposed to 
economic or overall social considerations The political and 
philosophical [positions of the top level administrators in all of 
these governmental units profoundly affect what will be done, 
how It will be done and when it will be done For example, as 
seemingly a simple matter as obtaining timely Of)erdting data from 
the systems was often frustrated because of the inability of the 
USTES to compel them to provide it When asked how this 
situation could Jxist when the funding and overall control was 
federal, a top level administrator «p the Division of Manpower 
Matching Systems refilled that it was not ' polit'cally realistic"' to 
consider withholding funds or afiplying other pressures to the 
negligent systems With the possibility of prompting the criticism 
of a federal congressman, the administrators of these agencies 
would rather attempt to persuade the system auiiimjstrators to 
(provide the needed data then take more positive action As a 
conse(]utMice, the datd was oftefi incomplete and untimely 

A similar problem concerns the reporting requirements .n 
terms of before* after operation The Manpower Administration 
only required thdt the systems submit monthly reports for one 
year aftf^ installation Most systems have complied with this 
requirenujnt However, in retrospect the reporting recjuirement 
shouki have been for an on<^oing sequence of monthly reports 
What fias hapf)enoci is thdt sofne systems discontinued their reports 
Ijefore others started reporting. Economic conditions are contin 
ually chanqing,^ unique laijor market conditions require long term 
examination, and the operation of some of the systems was such 
that the data [iroduced was of no value {^^e Denver Job Bank is a 
good f>xamfile) A single twelve-month examination of these 
systems is not enough considering the above factors It does not 
sefMT! unreasonable that the job banks should have been required 
to su[)mit these rf^ports as long as thev were considered useful at 
th(^ ndtional levfH Tfif^y ar(»^ not overly burdensomf^ to produce and 
some- Systems have Loritinueci to produce them for intfTnal use It 
mi(}ht [)('■ noterl thdt thf^ USTES is phasing out the Job Bank 
OpfTations Refiorts (JBOR) anci integrating them into Employ 
n'HMit Sen/icf' Aut{jmat"(i Ref)orting Systf^m lESARS). This will ifi 
♦*fff'Ct pick U[* rivjny of thf^ same eltMnefUs from most uf thf job 
banl^s that WfTf' in tin- iBOR systerii, l)ut ther*- cvitl Ije months and 
tn sornf^ casf-s a yejr or two gap in the fjata These data may [)e 
S(jme of tfie most im[;ortant jnd it is unforturidtf that thf^y will 
rujt t)** avdilal)lf* for r.losf' f'x animation 
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Cleat !\, th'^ political fjctors im[')inqinc) on ttu' ccmiputeri/iMj 
svstenis jrt^ nebulous jnd often frustrdtinq FrecjijentlY f)olitiCcii 
decisions art^ hdseci on expediency with little reqjrd for the Hnvriad 
of oth(T cunsidtTations This, of course, iS n roqni/eci as an 
if't»H]ral [)art of the^ overall pofitic'ai process and as such should not 
t)e overly disturbing Howe\/er, what is riicst disturbing is that 
many political decisions are made contrary to the evidence 
produced by other sources or witfi incomplete information 

The last principa! consideration of the com()uteri/ed effort 
IS Its pcoo'^n^ic efficiency. There are several ''^vels of consideratiofi 
It ear, .n, examined in terms of a direct cost benefit analysis, i e„ 
whether the benefits are gr^^ater than costs incurred It can also be 
examined in terms of its cost effectiveness,^ i e , given the 
operational f)^3rametr'rs of the system, how its objectives can be 
fnost economically achieved Botn analytical techniques are within 
the more general framework of determining whether or not the 
exf^enditurr' of rt^sources on comfHiteri/ed filacement can be 
justified in relation to the vast fujmber of alt^^rnative resource uses 
K the f)olitica! decision has t)een rnjde,^ as ind^^^'d it has, that these 
systems vvill be designed, cievelof:>ed and impit^mented, then ffie 
lower levtM analysis must be used We can still argue, of course, 
tliat in terms of achieving maxiMiitm social welfare, the resources 
should fidve beefi ciirected ^Hsewhere However, realistically we can 
only say that l)f'r^efits f^xct^ed or fall stiort of costs or that to 
dcliievf^ tins set of ol)jectives it will re'cjuire- this levfl of resource 
• '\penditure 

In purf^ economic tc rr^ns,, we ar** n-^ -'Stefj m the most 
efficient usp' of our nation's r(^sourc^^s 0. 'all efficiency can f 
^'xpresseo m terms of opnort'lnity cost crif'Tia In other words, 
the exf)encjkuros of resources will always occur on thc^ project in 
w;iiiLh there . re no alternatives that will produce a lartier net social 
(}ain At a po nt m time we are faced with a number of alternatives 
or of/f)ortun'Lies on which resources can \)p f^x\)^'iu\ J By s^'lectmg 
cjr.'\ wf' giv ' uo the opportunity to derivr- j', ui! btninfit from the 
(jth^Ts H^r rf«, wt. will sfHect thf on(^ tfiat profiuces tfie- greatest nfi 
sfjcial Ijf^nef u 

This type of analysis r'»c|uires thr knowh'dge oi j_M alterna 
tiV'S and thf^ ootenuai bf'nefits they can \ ^oduce This infor 
M'alion (jors not exist nor can we environ it ever existing 
Attfmf)ts must be mad<' to push th^ analysis as far js [ > !sstt)le,, t)ut 




considering the mtrdctdUie nature of the theoretical definition of 
efficiency a much less complete analysis must be utilised. In some 
sense, economists should feel gratified That political decisions 
preclude the necessity for a complete analysis. These decisions 
delimit the area and type of dHc^lysis to a more manageable sphere 

These are some of the general components that must be 
considered in the first issue in the computerization effort. Most of 
them are highly qualitative in nature and therefore rely on 
informed ju^'gnient Our level of understanding precludes a 
rigorous ap[)lication of ^e analytical tools to them. Instead, the 
overall phenomena is analyzed piecemeal without adequate consid 
eration given to the whole.. 

Tlie second issup'-t^^nore qualitativp in nature and involves 
tlie philosophy that /ystenri adr 'nistrators hold toward the type of 
service the USTES 'shouk? be providing. The issue is vA/hether the 
more complex on hne nrfatching svsteins are necessary or whethtT 
the off line batching processing systems wiM suffice Impinging on 
this issii'^ IS the question of whether one stop local office service is 
necessary to adequately serve the USTES clientele The issue itself 
has been partially resolved in one sense, but remains open for 
debate in another. If the USTES feels that one-stop service is 
necessary (this is generally felt to be the case), on-line matching 
operations are required There is the possibility, of course, of 
providing one stop service by utilizing in-office files with a manual 
search Hovvever,^ if the search is to take advantage of the total 
files, access to the computer on-line is essential In any event, for 
the purposes of the discussion, we are assuming that adminis 
trators are striving for one *^top service and want tu util'^i.' thfj full 
afiplicant and job orcier files whenever possit)lf^ 

^hv only mcjtchin(] systen^ that utili/rs the [)atch rTiode for its 
f' '"Mfy ofH^ration is,, o\ course, LINCS The segment of th*' 
uccurntionai Sf)f'Ctruni server) [;y tins sysUnti,, i e., the managerul,^ 
prott'ssionai,, <}nfi technical,, generallY ^'ncomf)asses appliLuiits and 
;b oi'ii nings tPat rio not r^^quire- minKTliate action In oth^-r 
wcjffjs iTa^'jt clif^fits o') t)oth side's ar^'- looking rnorf' for a "ruMlity" 
r^natch than c\n iinrntvjiatf' match fher' ' )r(\ tiie sik fujur r-.c^porisi 
tinif' IS not a major factor in consiflenng whether to us^' or not us" 
tlv LINCS sf'rvic»'s On th^' othr-r hand, in rt!r)st oe(,u()atioris t;ei(jw 
thf' ,ahovf' nrrjiifi ()\\r of \)r\n)df ^ c (insirj^r jtioi'S is ri(>t findiiiq 
mar. loi), i>ijt ' <j" in, mi a" job '>f)*'^'d of rvn 



IS of the essence While off line mdtching is Sotisfjctory tor one 
group,, It IS clearly unsatisfactory for the other 

There are two segments of the second qroup that are partsa 
ularjy to need of imnnedidtt* service, T\v' first is the easy-to-place, 
relatively highly skilled individual and the relatively attractive job 
opportunity The second is the very low skilled,, unmotivated,, 
discouraged worker that is on the verqe of dropping out of the 
labor market If the Employment Serv«ce does not find the very 
attractive applicant a job very quickly, he or she will be served by 
a private agency or will find a job on his own. The same holds for 
a very attractive job opportunity. Walk-in traffic, private agency 
referrals, word-of mouth,, etc, will usually prevent this job from 
remaining unfilled for long periods 

The polar case' is equallv as critical and is in a sense more 
difficult. The marginal worker that has a . ' 'ficult time 
finding a job usually becomes discouraged easily and is unlikely to 
return to the local offiff repeatedly If an opening cannot be 
found on the first visit, this type of client 's frequently lost In 
dddition,^ once outs.de the local office they are difficult to locate 
because of inadequate addresses, treqiit^ntly no t^He[')hon(\ no 
previous employer contacts, etc. 

For these types of applicants and job openings, a batch 
search is unlikely to be very effective The whole idea is that they 
must be served while they are- in the local office or are on the 
telephone. Once this contact is broken, the Employment Service is 
unlikely to be the agency recoivmt; jfjit for the placement. 
Therefore, »t seems reasonable that for the majority of local office 
activities, some form of on line operation is needed The typical 
t'mployer and applicant is very imp^^ient -jnd except for the small 
riiinonty of apf^licants that are not sericusiy looking ^or a joh or 
employers not seriously seeking d suitaf)!' ''rrifiloy^H', scjme tyf)e of 
irtiriiediate service is needed 

This ^K)rti()n of thf^ issu^^ ^iH^^rv, f^visonably ciejr Whjt is not 
clear, is which combination of miI Imp on Ikv^ scrf^^nmq is mo'^t 
pffpctive One is relalivf^v . xp^nsive,^ tlif^ other is very expensive.' 
rhert-U)rf', it becomes d (i]atter of fjptinu/ing total service giveo 
thp- overdU K^vMi of f^v:penditur^'s Determining the cut <jff point 
{>C(;uf)cU!0nd!ly df)')v which butf h [irocfssinq is d( c^ptdhl^^ will hi' 
vf'r / fiMf'c-lt It wiii (fTiciiniv v/.!^v by dred dru'j {o{.<ii office* 





because of the traditional relationship between the Emnloyment 
Service and the community, the ecc.iomic conditions prevailing, 
the type of industrial structure,^ and the effectiveness of the other 
placement mechanisms. 

Nevertheless, it is an important issue that must be considered 
very carefully. It would seem desirable to have all transactions 
occurring on-line,, but the expense of such a system precludes this 
eventuality. Therefore, some combination of the two appears most 
realistic and it will demand in depth ::nalysis by system monitors 
to determine the optimum mtx. 

Even with a clear understanding of the appropriate combina 
tion, there are problems of flow to optimi?e the internal matching 
process For example, if we take the characteristics of applicant 
"A" and screen them against the job order file, we will qf?t job 
orders "1 "'2", "3", and"4"' out of the system One or more may 
be suitable for refenal If we take one of the job orders and run it 
against the applicant file, we may or may not pick up applicant 
"A " Therefore, it is an important consideration on which way the 
search is run, but we don't know hcvV to optinii/L^ the process 
Presumably, in an optimal bituation, if we run applicant "A"' 
against the order file and [)roduLe t^^^^ above four job orders of 
which numl)fT "1" was the "t>f" . selection and then run job 
order "]"' against the af^plicant file we wouUi come out with 
dfipltcant "A" a^ the l)est match This does not happen, however, 
h(»LJUSf^ of cntlinq deficiencies, ina(ie(]uatr stvjrch routines, tie 
[uf'dk if^q consui^'ratlor^s, and the lik(^ 

Tfu'ref()r>\ if we are only lc)okifig tor a matcfi, it reaily makt»s 
little difference that this situatiori exists However, if we arp- 
att^'fnoting to make some tyf)e of optimal matcfi,^ it is highly 
tfnf)ortant to (jnderstand why tfiis disfianty t-xists an(j how a morp 
o[)timal sr'lection Ccin l)e made Tins is an issuf^ of a fiiqhly t*"'ch 
meal natijrp i)ut nev» r thf^f^ss impinges cjn tho t)as!L ufierational 
pl~>Hoso[»[iv o^ what th^ syst^ur^s arr' attefnot inq to do Mucn 
research and r^fl^^SKHi will l;r nef»ded to ade(|Uritely d(jdress this 
c^uesttf)n 

A Uiird issue of sufirprtin- trnfjortancf' riot only of thf^ comfjut 
en/atior^ effort in the IJSTES, i)Ut in niduy privatfMjrqani/ations 
ds wMI IS the fif'veiopment of an ac('»ntdl)le (jf^scrif)tor systf^i 
Many eff{jrls Ijolh public dnd f)rivdt^' fiave [j^^en fnad^ to isolate 
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and identify the characteristics, qualities, and conditions thai 
make for a successful, on going work relationship I think it is fair 
to say that there have been few major advances in this area in 
recent years. This ts not meant to imply that no effort has been 
expended. On the contrary, all four matching systems have 
attempted to devise different descriptor systems and search 
strategies. The crux of the matter is that we do not know what 
factors or combination of factors is most important in the work 
relationship., Undoubtedly the combination is different between 
occupational groups and for a given individual over time. An indi- 
vidual may be more interested in the salary level early m his work 
career whereas retirement benefits, life insurance, medical plans, 
work conditions, etc., are more important later in life. Many of 
the employment conditions are quantifiable, many are not. Salary, 
hours, shift, occupational and industrial category, etc., can be 
meaningfully quantified; while attitude, interest, personality, 
habits, etc., generally cannot. 

The implication of the above discussion is that a universally 
applicable descriptor system may be impossible. There may be no 
practical way to develop a descriptor mechanism that incorporates 
all of the relevant attributes mentioned. However, whai is 
probably needed is not a comprehensive mechanism but a system 
that permits the interviewer to provide enough information about 
the applicant or job opening so that an initial comprehensive 
screening can occur. Several mechanisms of this nature now exist 
The stumbhnq block is that we have these mechanisms, but not 
knowing what is really important, we have no means to evaluate 
them. There is an endless stream of verbiage about the superiority 
or potential superiority uf a particular" method, but very littio hard 
(lata to support thf^ contentions 

This IS an important, intf?restinq, and very frustrating issue It 
involves ti.e psychology of the applicant and the employer,^ it 
requires input from labor market, manpower, and industrial 
economists, it rpquires input from data processing personnel, and 
local office counselors and interviewers encounter types of 
[jroblenis and situations that must b.* covered. In short, an 
acceptable descrif)tor system will recjuire inputs from a variety of 
sources A single developmental dvenu(? carmot be used. What 
corr}t)ination of inputs vmII piodua^ the optior-al descriptor system 
lb subject to clf>bjtf' 



The section of this chapter on '"Directions of Chdnge" will 
address the fourth issue more fully In short, even with the PIP 
scheme,, there must be some explicit indication of what combina 
tton of matching systems and jOb banko wil! be most effective in 
dchievinci USTES goals Sonn^ will argue that the prescribed course 
within the PIP vvil! determme^ this combination automatically 
However, as will be pointed out,^ the control devices applicable to 
the modular implementation scheme are, in my view, madequate 
to deteTnine an o[)timal combination. If this is in fact the case,^ it 
wili he of utmost importance to identify as precisely as possible 
what conibination is neecied if,, on the othef hand, the PIP can 
control system ex[)c,nsion, an explict decision would not bt^- 
rtKjuired 

Fifth , the enthusiasm of the computerised concepts and their 
potential contribution to labor market adjustment has diminished 
significantly in recent months This co^^iition begins with the local 
office staff and continues up the bureaucratic hierarchy.. Few 
USTES administrators or staff are as excited about this 
devf^opment now as they were a year or two ago This may be 
explained in seveial ways. First, it is now t)ecoming a part of the 
daily of)erdtion and local office staff hdvo adjusted to it Second,, 
many now realize that it hc)S not and probably will not chanq. 
many mternal opetation^ so why worry about it Third, some have 
lost interest ancJ enthusiasm because manv of their expectations 
fiave- [)efMi frustrated Their expectations may have i^een too high, 
i>ut nevertheless they fe( ' genuinely frustrated Fourth, adminis 
tralors feel th^'y have done their part by procuring the system,^ 
now It IS u() to [hv' of)erationjl staff tu make it work Fifth, as 
mentioned Pdrker, client [)rf^ssure has cii finished significantly hi 
tile Icist tv\f>, years and top k^ve! ff^derdl, stdte, and local officials 
fiave^ ttjrned their atterition to othfT matters 

T^M'se reasons cind uiv jun[)t^*(]lv several otiiers iiave accounted 
for reducer] interest diid entfujsiasrti Tfiis a sttjnificant though 
often ov(Tlooh'(i ()h^'riof'' '-^nr 1 iie USTES is on the verge of 
m<iktr',g a fTi.ijor ohjruje in its total operation and f'ven mon.' imf)or 
tdfit JiafKje in fA)[)lif. opimon aiMjut thf* agency If this f'ffort is 
r>errn'ttefj to gradually melt into the- stereotyped mold of 
traditional USTES activities, this agency will have rTiisseci an 
0[)f)ortortity to fTuterially change its f)ublic image Tfierefore,^ an 
imf)ortant internj! issue should t^e tfie developfTumt of a public 
relations progrjm jnO rfu-chanisms to stinmlate internal interest 
tfuit W'il [)iin(} tins uniinisliffj systefv [jack into [Uiblic view 
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Ti'ie sixth issuO' concerns the* question of in house versus 
pxterndl ustiqe of ddta firocessing expertise Virtudlly every public 
aqency would like to hdvt» jn in-house computer operation with 
the necessary supfiort staff Then' are obvious advantages to this 
tyf)e of arrangement However, maintenance of a computer facility 
IS extremely expensive. Therefore, an issue that must be resolved 
(and It a[)[iarent!y must lie resolved on an individual agency basis) 
IS whether l/5uain in house personnel for data [)rocessing activity 
or leave this^ function for external contractors. If the latter course 
of action IS taker^, it [)resumably will leave agency personnel with 
greater opportunity lor direct service to ES clientele. There may 
be certain situations that will require in house expertise,^ but this 
decision must be made on an individual si^"ation basis 

Firu3lly, an issue that may not be of direct concern to 
program developers, but is certainly of interest to all peripheral 
systems involves the integration of the computerized system with 
tfie- other agency components Unemployment insurance,^ fiscal 
and management, research and analysis, adn^inistratior etc., all 
become involved in a^^d are a crucial part of any computerized 
effort. Methods of incorporatmg them into computerized system 
are being developed, but to date there are mai^^ questions 
unanswered Computer usage,^ report generation and distribution, 
development and maintenance of the data base,^ and many other 
conc^nns arise in relation to other agency componerUs 

Ihere are ur/.'oubtedly other issues that could be mentiontxi 
However, in my vu»vv, ti^e a[)Ove issues are tiie most important at 
this f)0int in time Mucii effort has been and will continue to bt^ 
Mxf)andtKj o^ addressing themi in the no , two or three years 
Resolving or oi)t.i!nir!(] .a concensus 0fi tiie issues will not be an 
fvisy task, but a succt^ssful (.omputerhed effort wH! require that 
.nost of thefn t)»' addr^'ssfvi adf'CjUdtely iiefor(* additional ddvunc f^s 
( rin b(^ n]ii(U' 



ComfUJt^ I .issisl''d pld( ^Tir'nt in the^ f)u[j!ie sector has rxisteci 
\n S(jrTH- fwrrri f{u fiuH^^^ tl^an a (i"Cjdt' Tfif're have [)een numer()us 
fhafKjf's in hasif US^TS ucj^s, fidrriwar^ ,^ operjtiruj f jrocKjui es, 
rtc Thp orujifidl LINCS syst^vn apf)f'ars vf^ry r u:jinruMitciry 
r^'trospec.t and w^' oftf^n vVO'Kjrr hfj/; \\\r fjf^sujfu»rs .md arjminis 
trators KMild hjv»' h^'^'n so "thjiv*'"' <js to '-xp^H t it t(j wori^ Thf 
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same criticisms are likely to be leveled at us during the next 
decade. 



In any event,, a lot has been learned about what will v>'Ork and 
what will not The methods of date? input, equipment usage, 
personnel traming, etc have changed m light of past experience 
In general, confidence is hiqh in our ability to handle these types 
of operations However, there is still a lot to learn and a number of 
areas where our understanding and level of knowledge is 
rudimentary, indeed Several of these topics will be covered m the 
next chapter when the "current state of the art" is discussed. At 
this point It IS imf)ortant to discuss the overall directions 
com[)uter assisted placement is taking from the administration 
policy standpoint 

It IS safe to say that litth^ can be said now that will change 
tfu; (jenrral (iirection of computer-assisted placement The 
Man()owtT Administration has adopted a scheme of implemen 
tation that will f)resumat3ly efiable the USTES to expand the basic 
job bank s/stem into a network of com[)Uteri7ed job matchinq 
systems of varying degrees of sophistication Tne basic [Mcin of 
action IS contained in a document entitled Phjsi'd linplvjiit'r.tjttof) 
PnHjressiufi for Conipatef Assisted Manpower Operjtioos Network 
(P|P) it L^x(ihcitly describes the [)rocesb by winch an el^MTientary 
job bank is systefnaticaMy transformecj into a matching systeiri 
using a modular step test step tf^st approach Conceptually thi^ is ,i 
logical and highly rational way to qo about it However, there are 
sonip practical problems that may rais(^ questions about th»' entire 
f)rocess Before discussing these*- pro[)!enis, ,ci brief description of 
th,e iniDlefne-ntation process is in order 

Witlmut tiie nf^cessary tools to fully evaluate th^' existifU) 
n»atcfiiruj syste'ins, the USTtS was comfJ^ '"ed to devise some otiier 
ut. liiod of justif/ing the- f^xpansion of the joi), tiank ')yst(^m, In 
• 'fft'ci, tiie n)jt<Jiinq systems had d^nionstr ated tlu^- feasiijility of 
jol) matching t}ut bv their very nat'urr w^re tncdfjable of b^^inq 
nqorc;'isiy (^xjmined ^nci evalu^itec] The/ [vui cjernonstrateci one' 
very irnportant point tliat l)ecjr!ie tfi^' fcjr al' system d'^velof) 
nient jot) m.itcjnnq w.is j f ejsii)le firocess Without th»s 
I- novviedqe, the USTES couici r'ot ficiVf i nn^ifjer^ 'd i'\UcVM\\M] the 
ji )h [)<inh syst''m 

At an ( '.ir I V dat*', 1 1 >/vtj > rec o(|rii/f'(i th<it tht r^iatehirif] Systems 
vV'Ti' m « ss' rii.e j , f^Tii nj rf'.idt r^»'ly in(J»'( »»m ,(jent modul' s Tney 
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all worked together in the viable sysf^m, but each could be consid 
erod as an individudi entity. Once m the system and internneshed 
with each other, it became vittually impossible to determine the 
precise role each module played and how they affected one 
another. This was the basis of the evaluation problem of the 
existing matching systems. 

Therefore, it was reasoned that if an elementary )ob bank was 
installed and its performance evaluated, it should be possible to 
append modules to it and test their effectiveness In this manner, 
modules could be incorporated into the job bank in a particular 
City or state until the benefits derived from the addition of one 
more module equaled the cost of the expansion. At this point, 
modular expansion would be stopped. 

Depending on the matching system considered, there are 
many basic modules, Some of the most innportant are 

1) Developn^ent of a data base using the various 
descriptor systems, 

2) Attempting to match characteristics of one file 
with clients representing the other file. For 
example, the New York AMDS only uses the job 
order file module and attennpts to match in-office 
applicant characteristics to it, 

3) A comprehensive search strategy matching both 
ways and involving both files, 

4) Various types of system output such as video, 
teletype, etc.. 

The advantages of this type of progression scheme are several 
First, It is a reasonable way of approaching the development 
process It provides a conceptually defensible scheme.. Second, it is 
relatively flexible. In other words, it can be expanded or 
contracted as the labor market conditions dictate. It is also 
flexible over time in the sense that future conditions may require 
an expansion or contraction of the system Third, it only qives an 
area what it naeds to function effectively Therefore, a lot of 
needless excess or ineffective capacity will not be tied up in a 
syscem. 



These are all desirable features of the PIP scheme, bui a basic 
problem immediately arises. Implicit in the overall process is the 
ability of USTES developers to determine an optimum cost 
effective point. This requires a determination of not only system 
costs,^ but benefits as well. The former is very difficult, the second 
is virtually impossible with contemporary evaluation techniques. 
Therefore, what appears conceptually simple is subject to being 
frustrated in practice. This is a significant problem from the stand- 
point of efficient resource allocation. However, as a practical 
matter the progression scheme will proceed as outlined. Attempts 
will be made to evaluate the modular expansion and informed 
judgments will be utilized. This is all that can probably be 
expected under current conditions,. However, every effort should 
be made to devise a more acceptable evaluation technique. 



Conclusion 



This chapter has accomplished two things* 1 ) it has identified 
the critical issues pertaining to computer-assisted placement as a 
component within the USTES; and 2) it has briefly criticized the 
direction of change as outlined in the PIP plan. The next chapter 
will attemin to critique the present state of the art as it pertatns to 
computerized placement. Many advances have been made but 
there is a long way to go. Subsequent to that development,, a series 
of recommendations will be made m an attempt to provide 
positive suggestion*; for needed change 
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Chapter V 



CURRENT STATE OF THE ARTS 

Tht' MIT ConfiTrncf' iri 1964 dtMiior^stf Jliui s^'VitjI tinfiqs 
first, thor(' was consicitTjbh* interest in coniputor assisted n!ac:e 
ment in botii public and private sectors, second, several systems 
had achieved token successes, but comprehensive analyses had not 
occurreci, third,, an effective n^eans of descril)ing men and jobs had 
not been devised, fourth, tiiere was unlimited optimism th?t a 
full-scale job matching system coiild and would be developed 
Even with this intert^st and enthusiasm, the expectations im()li( it 
in the Conference were not fulfilled In retrospect,, the state of tht' 
art was exceedincjiy primitive In hqfit of current activities there is 
some questiofi abuut how far we have advanced To be surf\ mjnv 
U'ssons have been UMrned about how UQL to do it, but f^nver 
positive adviinces have h'*en mjdf* in the Ofiposrte directior-^ 

It may be useful to summarize several fioints in both 
categories. First, erms of technolcgical Cti[)dbilities, tht^re' is no 
question about the possibility of constructing a sophisticat^'d 
computerized job matching system Conceptually, th( pa^biem is 
relatively straightforward The hardware required to do the job 
exists today ar^d in all likelihood has existecj for a numt^er of 
years. 1 .erefore, disregardinq cost for tiie moment, Cfimputer 
technology is not the main impediment to cj^'veIof)nv,^nt or a 
matching system 

Second, it is a well knowr^ fact tf^ai in mcjst Mianfi«j\ver 
()rograms, inadf^quate funding U,r^ not been ti [)roblerr^, Wfujt tins 
rTieans is that at a point in time there are' usually more funri*^> 
availabU* than can be effectively used This does not mean, of 
course,, tfiat there ^rc enough resources available to solve ail of our 
manpower problems Rather, our knowledge' of what to do and 
how to do It places a ceihnq (jri thi*- amount (jf funds that can 
effectively i^e utilized Muc^ *hc s< me f)robk'm (^xists with r(*garcj 
to the matching systems Ev(Ty administrator ar(jues that he'- could 
do twicf what he is currently doing if fie had half again as n afiy 
resources Tiiere rr^av have [jeen occasional rjroblems cre^it'-d 
tjecause of ina^^ 'f^uatf* fundinq of tfiese systems, but most v. ei 
agree that witii dn ufUested system, tfM» Manf)ower Administration 
was generous indef^d In tht ijst two y(\irs, witfi tlie rapid installa 
nof] of haf4s there ix en ,i on tiu' level of resources 
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flowing to \hv nutcfiniy ^^v^tiM^is Hov\evt'r, this is not unreason 
qivfn the fait tiut ti.t^' hjvt^- yet to (jemonstrdte universal 
t'f fectivtnit'ss Four nicJtchinq systems exist, but an understdndinq 
of vhjt they do cind how they do it is incomplete Even more 
ffU5l^^tlnq is our lack cjf knowledqe reqardmy how they cdn,^ if 
t[u*y cm, dddf)ted to other econoniic:, soc al, political, and 
historical situations 

Third , an issue that continuallv arises in all (iiscussions ^ 
man job rnatchinq involves the nu^thods of describing bott 
entities One thinc) is certain, DOT rociinq is not ^^nough, 
(iescnptor words are not enough, rating or ranking schemes are 
inadequate, and a f)roliferdtion of seltxtion factors does not do the 
jut) Quite sn7iply, our uncJerstanding about what motivates people 
tifui wfiat IS imf)ortar)t in the job environment is incoin[)lete. The 
fcJLtors that make one man attractive to an em[)loycr or a ]ob 
atUcU.tive^ to a rTian art^ inadequately understood and are certainly 
he\ond measurement with current techniciues It is doubtful that 
fnost em[Hovt*"^s and employees couici (^xplain lUi' factors that 
fu'rsuaded them to make a particular choice Tfie multitude of 
suhiective factors that influence (if^cision makir^q and the- ecjually 
ifnfjortant factcjfS tfuit atake for a successful work relationship ar»' 
heyoncj currefU uncierstandinc) However, it is these fcJCto.s that 
must con^^rise an effective fi*^S(nf)tor systeni The ^^stems 
currffitiy und^'r ccuisidfration are relati\/ely devoid ^^f n^^v innuvci 
tions jrui follow the; tracJitior^J patterns Tney ar^' derivative of 
the tnstorual df'Strifitor systems or are t asrcj (jn sonu^ notion (jf 
motivation tlu^ory devtHotieci m the lontrxt of sociology,^ 
1 (Syt holcjqV, t)r scjcial f)sycholo(jy OcLasionall ont» of thes(^ 
jti'fnfjts will sh(jw: sorvf promise But, ♦•ith^T other unexplained 
..jriat)^'s afU'crrd ti^e ['usiti.'e outcome or thr* res(\jrch(»r is unable 
to r^'ps' it r^'SuUs u-hJ^ f varying conjitujns 

f__uun[], a v»T / ifiinortafit ciiscoverv r^Hating to *hese sySt^^ms 
.f,.oL^'S th»' r^Mition of (>MO[)|r to autorncition E.xpenence se«'ms 
tcj indK.atM that tfi»' ()rt\:tist resistance to comf HJt(*ri/ation is 
ir'fri'.i! (jrifj rxt^Tn-ji In oth^T words, internal f)ersonnel have 
'•M)r^ diHicuit/ ddjustinq tfj a com()Uteri/ed system than do 
f'Xt^'rnj! f hf^nts In f.K t, dp()lK Mits and employers seem to expect 
tftis t,f)f of s' r ,M( - ciod finii iolfer"i unusual abcuJt it There was 
Cijr- 'Mi»,,ji t ijru,f*rn tluil <^>t'rnal users would feel alK'ndtt^d by a 
ii n I jt»'''i/^'d syst^'M^ [Hjt til. J hcjs [)ef'n totally without justifira 
T^'" pro[)c4t3if' dif ft^r^'fic^' is a psyc tiolouic a! on*' Externa! 





clients see the svston-i ds attempting to helfi them find d jOb or an 
employee {mmedfcitely If nothing materializes, they can qo else- 
where and forget about it Tiie internal user sees the system as 
impinging on his work environnient He may or may not see it as a 
useful tool to t)e used in provKiiny mor^^ effective service He sees 
It ds a change, a device that forces him to do something different 
Change is always difficult and it should not be surpnsmg when 
tliere is resistance to it Also, of course, most external users 
encounter computers m many of their day to-day activities and 
therefore do not fnid a comfnjterized employment service particu 
larly different 

Fifth , we fiave hvirned tfiat it is vety easy to become over 
wfielmed by tfie comf)uter in' terriis of its responsiveness to 
(irogrdmmetl situations In short, tfie cor7i()uter is a device that will 
do [)'"ecisely what it is programmed to do, nothing more or 
notfiifig less Without a conifiUne unde^standinq about what is 
required in labor market adjustments, it has t)fen relatively easy to 
overreact to particular sitUcKions An cxarnole w»!l show what can 
happen 

In tfie IJtah system a series of ticHer notices are generated if 
LfTtain functions are not performed Sufif^ose it is February and 
you are lookiru] for a carpenter's fjosition Construction has 
s!uw('cj down and th*Te jre ^ewv carpenter job o[)enings Therefore,, 
on the flv^* da/, ncjservice^ tickler, a notice is g(>nerated every five 
days It IS routecJ to the a[)propriate interviewer for review and 
possi[)'e actior^ Tfi*^ interviewer keeps ()ettina this notice on the 
same a[)()licant rei>t.'aTPfJiy Miere may he several hundreci 
unem[)loyed cari:)enters, fujndreds of ()lufiibers, riiasons, pipe 
fitters, e^tc , tlioustjnds of secretaries, and hundrf ds of farm 
workers At [)articular s.MSontjl lulls, the notice (je-neration systefn 
floods the- interviewees until tfie. intent of tfie systefn is destroyed 
Tfie- point js tfiat tfie c(jnif)uter Ccinnot sense The s'MSonal variation 
aful tfierefore res[)onds in tlie liSiJa! nuinnrr 

With an Menroved understanrhny of tfie !at)CM nidrket it niay 
tje possitjle- to proqrarn in seasonal variation fHowever cjt f)resent 
our kr^ovvN^(ige (Jovs not (ierriiit a coniprf^iensive restructurirttj 
the searcfi strateqy to accommodate these variations This is only 
one example, of one tickler Tfierf- are: ( om[)aratjle devices in every 
system that have- caused similar proiiierns We now un(<erst:nd 
wfiat tfu" \)r()\)\>'tn IS f'ven though we don't have tf)e total solution 
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This IS a step m the right direction howev(^r jnd jdvancus can be 
expected as our knowledc^' base expands 



Recommendations 



In a previous discussion* this writer set forth a seri^r of 
recommendations relating to computeri7ed placement. They were 
the result of research extending over a three and-one-half year 
period that involved hundreds of administrators and staff at all 
levels of the Employment Service. In light of the evidence avail 
able at that time,, the recommenddtions are not inappropriate 
However, review of some data,, further discussions wi.h pri-^^-^riiv 
stdte level personnel, and the benefit of less pressured reflection 
on what has transpired resulted in not a reversal of ihese recom 
nn^ndations but a more tempered thrust, Mv first recommendation 
in the- above mentioned study was to iiTimediately cease the expan 
S!on of tfie absolute number of systems and the individual system 
si/e In light of the available evidence, this recommendation may 
not be grossly ou^ of line It is difficult to demonstrate that the 
uresent course of action is the one thai will ultimately lead to the 
attainment of the Fmoloyment Service's ionq run goals (if and 
when they are clearly defined). If we cannot siiow (precisely how a 
system tan be utilised in the attainment, '^f goals and objectives 
(and It IS difficult to do when we don't k. ow what the goals and 
objectives are), it is vei y difficult to justify vast expansion or for 
that matt^T maintenance of the system 

The first recommendation that seems justified m the context 
of further inves^'^^ ition is t hat the expansion of ind ividu al systems 
s bould continue as set forth in the f IP plan but that no new 
s^sterns_ sho uld be initiated. This appears to be a departure from 
rational decision making because of the fundamental problem 
f^.ointed out earlier However, it must be reali7ea mat the expecta 
tions of system staff would be frustrated if "development"' or 
further "advanic(*s"' do not occur Also, while an adequate evalua 
tion technicjut^ does not exist anc' probably will not exist for many 
v^'ars. It would be unfair to .uite that developers know nothing 
about development and evaluation Many lessons have been 
hvirrvHi (ind it se^mb reasonable tfiat informed judgments abo^' 




i An ffivestiUrftnjo of the tiOn(uT>i( iTipd^t ot CoiTtputer Assisted 





effective sv^^tem si7o can be made Findliy,^ though it should not be 
a factor ^ m^ a pure'y economic standpoint, the fact remains that 
d portiu.i (2 percent) of manpower training funds automatically 
flows to *' matching effort each year. These funds could be 
diverted to .,ome other program, but in all likelihood the effective 
ness and efficiency of that program will be equally nebulous 

What the first recommendation attempts to say is that from a 
fjurely academic standpoint, the present expansion plan cannot be 
justified However to be pragmatic about the whole matter, we 
must realize that u^e ^ate of the art in virtually all manpower 
dctivities IS relativelv primitive. Evaluation techniques are not 
ade(]udtelv developed and objectives and goals are often poorly 
(jefined Therefore,^ if we want the computerized concept to 
rt'mdin viable we must of necessity relax our conditions of survival 
and permit sometiiing other than conceptual perfection This does 
nut, uf cOLirsf\ imply that we should reduce our efforts to develop 
j(iec|ujte evdludtiun techniques To the contrary, it may bt a 
•.omul lonL) run strategy To increase substantially the time and 
rt*sourcf'3 conimitt^'d to evd^'idtion The precise commitment is 
dtffic ult to '(lentify m the aggregate but individual system adminis 
t<dt')rs shoulci he d[)le to determine what evaluation is beiri ^ done 
rui hu.v it rorpfvjrf^s to the total resource' commitment 

' ' ke^ond rf'{ (^mnu'nddtion is derivative, from observations 
it 'Ttd'' [)0!nts throughout the Employment Service This 
ji^i :i , fio. d vast Cddre of skilled,^ dedicated individuals that can 
' ,t)Ljt^' to tfie' formulation of concrete evaluation concepts and 
J les r.^ucfi of tins exf)ertise lies dormant and will continue 
tn [)» ».d'>t*'fj ufifrss an explicit effort is made to involve- it There 
f(,r«' It r^cofiifn^Dcied that a series of symposia be convened at 
' !_'' I <^ ^ > and r^ui tonal If.'ve ls to serve as an inp ut media for ideas on 
' ^^'c.t-p tudi a nd u[)e rdt{onal characteristics of computer assisted 
jLlJiilllLIlL '"^ \/itdlly iriif)ortant that all levels of operational staff 
r^ prf'Sffitf'd in tfu-- fiKHMinqs In fact, it may be suggested that 
rh' i^itMl fii( f'ti^Mjb \if Lomprised exclusively of non administrative 
•j-jH If) f>,^ {,i>\.n\()n^ Tfif .TiPthod of decision making that has been 
tfu/, Idr 1'^ dliMCJst as st^Tile js what would be expected frgrn 
, ir^ ' , <td'''iri'strcitivr li'TSonne! There has apparently bc^en little 
.'-ru! ^frjfi, !,);v Irvfl Ulcerations personnel that work with these' 
s.'.r»r,,., (.^» ry dd/ Tin^se iruiividuals do not iiave ""^he whol^^ 
[-1 r'jft I'i fi!i!((i hut T^u'Y cjo know what works and wfiat do^s 
t TSf.^( ifirji yiducii'. nhi'^c Oi br'^jk thf^ svstf-n^ and it r> 
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This )S oru f^'rt^ocl thdt .ik to \ u hitjiil y, smi^c "Sstui 

MMSLindtTstcUidifiq jinxjt ^vfut tfu' systt rns cjn do jnO wh.il thi^' 
jrt> sufipos^d to d'J J\')v rnystii of i unif)Utt'ri?"(i c)[)rrjtK)ns hdb 
!is,j[)()edr('cl froni those that worf< wiTn thr systrm t^vrrv cijv ^^^^cl 
wnd^Tstdi^cj \v\^M c) ci;rnf)ut^'r is jnO what iimttJtioos st 
Hr .'^r, there t^re ci sorririsuK] nLieit)^^ uf nidiviclujh, (^riiiuirily in 
stJte If'v^'l jdrniri strjti\ e positions, thjt visujit/r coni[)Uten7ed 
[»i<KeinMfit as a f^afured to a\\ of their operLJtiondi pro[)U'fTis Thert^ 

U :e, lit I S stronqiy reconirTiended that the USTES fKovicie j 

■ omp I stdt efnent o n \\ le cu rrent 's tate of th e ar t ' re lati ng to 
{ nr,\ [n\V 'r JSS'St> ?d t)la cer T]ent systtMns This stJtefTieot must iriclude 
a fJf'ar OvUhne' of ttie currtnit thif^kinq mi tiie subjf^ct from the 
ft'd^Tj! h'vel It fnui)t include an ^'xt^^^d^'cj chstussion the 
Druhlr 'T s r.'latinq to trv'se syst^'nib jfici tfv n^ahstiL •"c[)(-ctatiOris of 
th"ij ''^[1ansloI! eito a iiationa! r.^'tAoil This po-^ition report 
Aoijid f;f' wntt^'M ifi a ofin tf'(lMit( i! n Wifi^'r that 'AtM sietcii)!" 
*( )f { ( x:^' j'npt H jn (W' a tjroad st aU' 

f our th. fTii;(fi uf liie rntKut that Ma^^ntiy •'X^'^ts ^nd i'. 
h-'-'v U) prfsist fjr inte* the' futurf' >' dHnvjtiv^' ?r(ie^ 'hr (]Mi^'ra! 
lac I- .;f irtfnr mation at)out A\'hat the sv'st^'r^s ar e doirn) Theiacko* 
ifitvjr iMjtion ,s sifnil ir H) l)ut s'jfT'ewhat otor^' tecfinicai in natuo' 
than thie typt nf ,i iforfnation nti'^'ded in tile f)rr'Led}nq recrjni.nen 
daOon As hredly [)ointed out in the first r^M'oiiifTVMuidtion, the 
U!)T[1S rtujst n >a ke j conce^r tecf e f f_or_t__tc) cjevt lop ar; on ([OinQ 
[yA luatioo in^Hdianisrn tha t wii i i:)rovidt a c (jrni ^ r * 'I leosive jMLturf- o f 
s/st>''n op^'rations, F ragnK'^^ts of information are circuiatuK] 
v.Pfun tfie USTES, exterr eval(j<itors art^ anahy/ifiq Sf)ec:ifK 
.)S|)p( t's of tM*' oprTcition, but tiv'n* is 00 f oor(jiruit*'(i, womfue 
h'-nsuH t^fhra',ut'S tiiat ^.vih 'j tht' ef f f ctiverif*s*^ of a , iartic u!ar 
i.a^'fii ai a fje.'f'u point iri Mme Tfiis inforniririon 's b^'cor^net'j 
ifM r» a .lii'jh/ iMii^ort.int .jr^cj thf furnimq l)a~»^' of tlif P n-|dr yn^"'r,i 
rvK ' ! h,jn[|f'S It \\'\\\ [)♦'( ^'v't'ri nior^ ini[)()rtant 

;n» nMji r ' ^ o!' ,f ^ i^'Kf lat ii }n iS '*,,ad' \^\\\\ U,[\ f er o(;m 1 1 ku) ti\)f 
'.Mil- e. [)"iM<) dor>f' if! this ar« J Mmt" sf)e( if u.atiy, POSAf^S 
'^';,to i)< ^(■r;M'■ AutMfMate Mef)ortifig S/steni) i\ .itt^'ftifjOnq to 
or-r'Mh* ■ »st }( ( oij'ih'i'j ' ,*^n"TMogf'!h( r vvith, t[)o F SA r^S (F m 




irvJicdtions jrt' tl^cU n is not xvorkifiq t'f ti^ttiveiy This shojifi not 
lie SLjrfinsing In ttfrct,, two svsttMiis trijt cjr^' [ilaqucd by opera 
tiondl [)rol)liMns hjv^^ bi^m wrlO.vd loiU'ther into J s\n[]\v system It 
would l)e unredSonjblt» to ex^itTt j smoothly c)[)^'rtJtinq s;st6^m 
conifirisecJ Oi uvo iriifierfeLt systef7is HowevtM, it is d start At this 
point, It d()[)edrs to be th^^ cost <JCCOLinting syst( (7i that has the 
most significant mterr^dl probfeins ESARS is qraciualiy l)('Cominq 
fViOrt^ accurate' as a data syst^•m, Init st»Veral constituent n^ports are 
still causing probleriv:, 

T h e r t ' f o r ( \ f_[^ Lonv\]*'\){\ that de v e k)j )M2ilLll iLlL' 

POSARS CO ntinue witli part icular a tt t ' r ition qi vrn to refinrrnent > i| 
the cost accou nting system Unless the cost accountnu] syst*'ni caf^ 
i)e standardized witiiin cjnd iif^twern agencies and fjrograms, its 
crndibihty v\iM rt'm<jin low It is not suggested th,at tfie cost 
accountiru) svstem reurqani/'\d Tfu' Toucfif, Ross,, Baih^v, and 
Snviit systt'fn drvt'icif)ed m 1969 19/U apf^ears ad(H]uatr a^ 
Sv'StJ'm, l)i}t It [)r''ai'S dowr) [)f'Caust' ,of :mpM)p"r (jr audj'fjua t*' 
agency usage OM^n proiirai^-s arc dt'Vf>lo[)ed cjnd titr admiriis 
trative mcicmnerv, is orcjani/fci with^Mjt innut from tiic c(jst 
acJOLintifUj spctioh ot tiv- acjenc^y fins results in mapfiropnat'' 
classifi(.ation ot pn)(jr<.ims, ivrsorini^i, iuf^ source^, disburse' 
nvnts, eti O'llv . tth .id'Htuat^' MJf)tf' i| ov* s'^iations of tins type 
i,jn th*' on^t jcenuntini] svsttMo d\ j (/vnnonfit of PQS/^RS 
l)f'C nine f'f f^'fjive 



Conclusion 

't IS fi 1 1 f t[j ' if t( m( t> '•'! , ''V>ifiijt»' s.itjs/stf'fn f)f' JO t»qf'ncv 
tivit IS infiuriK.^'O h ^ J Ljrij* num[jt r pot t y und' r stood f ji tors 
A t tfd >t ab'i to i J [ M 1' r sf(i' irj «\ [ t , j [jur tl' is (^r is ' u)t ''tt<''Ct in a 
[tartiMjIcir (it^ rcqiuri-, niMr^' tt^-ri cjii iUalyM') of ih*' in\)[\t ^nd 
output {A job [lan^ d.ita h o (|(jir> s an jnO' Tst«.indin(j of lu)w tlu^ 
.idfDifiistrfjto's leid sta^t th*' jop i) iril ^jmc! its r"iatK;^'' lap to 

ibi ' [- ir![i5() , fiu r it ^j»'r , ({ ( io f)« OM .j! It t'l*- \i'r it js <i tfir»vit to 
t^l» a ^'X ist^ Mf " 1 1 " 1 i ' - ih,ib! , f lor or !- v ;^ M I f thf • / vm\v U as ri 
njf .ii''r'.o!!)f .jrM'fton th.jt 'f ii. , .''nr ;or^ tlipm" tfu y will 
Mrofidb! / n. a o t lit,'*' It ■fh'(i)..'K p -o rhf ^-tiwr h'-iruj, th^y \v 

ft ,1 tO(;! tb.lt ( .1'' l'/,iS? thi O' i'> ;.^r!r^r'rM , \\]^'\\ joi) niorr 

. 1 f." ti ,1 I ^ ^ if , • ,1 , i; -1 j; lo , Of f- f - .},ir / ill I )f f it ^'f-r bit tors I h^ 
f.oi'ii r. o^ o'r ' r^ a j^n: . i . ' 'i -iian . a^ i^"0 jr? tor 
n o. o;.' r it; ' 




Thts overview of computerizfid [>ldcenient fus not attPmptf^d 
to ddequdtely account for all of t!'c» subiectivr factors sr^ipiriqing 
on tlie systems Rather, it attempted to fHOvide- 'jnderstandmq or 
f)erspective for those interested in improving the EmploymefU 
Service operation via computerization It has, of r^iecessny, been 
rather general so as to have appeal lo a wide sf)ectrufn of readers 

The^ can bi no question but that the Employfuent Service 
of 1972 IS vastly different from the Employment Service of 1968 
Similarly,, the attitudes toward and understanding of computerized 
[»hcimefit fias takui on a ';ense of sOf)histication in tlie last cou[)le. 
of years No longer is it a mysterious device tfiat tan only b^^ 
ft^inipulat(^d by highly skilled technicians Many still see it as a 
but nuv'v tht^y understand how it operate'^ !t is not a thr*Mt 
b^'cause of ignorance, it is a threat becaiise of understanding 
urujerstandinq tiiat the computer can f^'f^orm certain functions 
fr^orr ''ffujrntly tlian ari interviewt-r can AKo, understanding that 
th^v jre no lont)er in com[)iete control c.l r'ver^ tiling tfiat comf^s 
I'v^'r tfitMr desk TIm' comf^uter nk)tiiti)rs so'nc of th^Mr aclivitM'S 
dfid (jo^'S not fwTtriit tfuM^i to uverluOK ti rt n'^ ftin' tt(;ns 

What !S niosl *m[)ortjnt in nns (unt^'^I is tli(it a(]fM]( y 
nrrsoniv! Sf* tn^ svsttMii not as .a threat or a nrc rssjry f'Vil t)ut as a 
tuul thdt can t)p utili/ed in f)ertorming their fniictions Some 
jccept this atTitudf^' very quickly wmle others may rv^ver fully 
v3p[)re( '<itr \Uv characteristics ot their sysr^'in At titudf' charu^r is a 
^Unv process, [)Ut in mciny rf^spects tlif \nu A important one Tech 
fu)Iuqi(.a! advant.ns provKlp the nif^dium intfircjVf'rncr't Piit it stiH 
r^'fjuirfs du f ntancf , irit^'inal and nxtnrftai us^^rs 

VVhih' tfip (jirf'( tinrss of ( liangr withtn thr rrn()lovfn*''nt 
'jrrvyKr hdv^U)^'e^1 soiTVwiiat erratic in tlie last fivf' /'Mrs, hop^'fully 
a p^'nod of rt^lativr stability fuis jchipv-d Siniiluilv. th^ 

major thrust of coniputfTi/atiori \ nor to 1970 v\'<r> un( lear Both 
fednral and statf' admiiiistrdtors [iad ernotioruil if not ♦'mpirkallv 
[).jsf*(l Hps ttj tf)^' two [)asic concpfjts Some of ttns emotionalism 
Mill t^xists, [)ut for tfv most [)art it lias suijstded Tiie [jnmarv 
rf'dson, of cour..e, was tlieJ devf^lopmem of the PIP i .m tfiat exphc 
itiy oMllinnd the intf^nd^'d cjirection of comrju^'r assisntl plac^' 
eient The nlaft itself *. > ms ainiost as nnu hi pohncdl as oper<i 
tif)ndl It says on tl>e Ofte hand tnat jot) [)cinks cir»' (|Ming [n [)V thi' 
l)asis of th(^ ndtiori.il system and tiiat furtivr eA()arisKjn of the four 



matching systems will not occur On the ottier hand, it says tha^ 
the "ultimate" goa! is a network of matching systems Therefore, 
there is something in it for everyone though some may iave to 
watt a long time to realize their interests 

It \s strongly hoped that resource commUmen and interest 
will not dimmish in the area of computerized placement. There is 
much to be gained by maintenance of this system, but these goins 
are unlikely to be noticed in the short run. There are many 
problems many of which seem v»rtually insoluble. However, when 
the advances that have occurred in the last half decade are viewed 
objectively, we must admit that we have come a long way. The 
current lull m interest and activity hopefully will not persist, 
1 here is much to be done and the resources exist to do it 
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